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INVITATION. 

ies are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


" The Companion’s portrait series of New 
England governors are added this week re- 
productions of approved pictures of the gov- 
ernors elect of New Hampshire, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. All these gentlemen will 
be inaugurated in January. Governor Wood- 
ruff of Connecticut and Governor Floyd of 
New Hampshire are elected for two years, 
Governor Higgins of Rhode Island for one year. 
mateur night’’ is an evening set apart in 
cheap theaters, when stage-struck persons 

are invited to display their poor} accomplish- 
ments. In Providence boys and girls have 
been numerously represented among such vol- 
unteer performers, objects of ribald jokes from 
persons who at their best were unsympathetic, 
and at their worst, merciless, It seemed to the 
mayor, when the facts were called to his atten- 
tion, that neither art nor morals benefited by 
these exhibitions, and accordingly boys and 
girls under sixteen have been forbidden to figure 
in them. In many cities special permission 
must be obtained in order that children may 
appear in legitimate performances in theaters 


of the highest class. 
OF is tempted to believe in luck when one 

hears of persons who make the railroad- 
track their highway and escape unscathed. 
But some even of these are luckier than others, 
and high distinction seems to rest upon a resi- 
dent of Williamstown, Massachusetts, aged 
seventy-five years. While he was walking the 
track a train approached, unobserved by him. 
The engine struck him and flung him into the 
air, but he fell back upon the pilot, and cling- 
ing there, assisted to maintain his hold by the 
air-pressure, he rode five miles to the nearest 
station, North Adams. At that point he was 
discovered, and it was learned that his only 
injury was a slight cut on one leg. Probably 
he will cherish that as evidence of what he 
went through and escaped. 

% 

pats taking the country through, several 

hundred women are engaged in the practice 
of the law, but the number authorized to enforce 
it is not so large. A New Hampshire sheriff 
recently made an addition to this limited class 
by commissioning a woman one of his deputies, 
She has all the powers of a male deputy, but 
her duties are likely to be self-limited. It is 
explained that she has long been active im pre- 
venting cruelty to animals and bringing about 
the punishment of those who abuse them, and 
many citizens felt that she had earned the right 
to exercise such authority as would make her 
work easier and more effective. Prominent 
attorneys asked that she be appointed. Under 
such circumstances, even opponents of woman’s 
rights would hardly contest the right to ad- 


vancement of this one woman. 
> accustomed are most persons to think of 
whaling as a dead industry that recent 
cable despatches suggesting that it is a living 
one, and that New Bedford still controls it, 
will probably come to them as a surprise. It 
had been predicted in London that, owing to 
the failure of the Davis Strait and Greenland 
fisheries this season, the price of whalebone 
would advance to fifteen thousand dollars a ton. 
From New Bedford, however, there promptly 
came a reminder that the world’s market is 
controlled by the Arctic catch, which means 
controlled by New Bedford capital. Last year, 
it is added, all the British vessels brought in 
only about seventeen tons of bone, where one 
of the New Bedford vessels had more than 
twenty tons. One of the men behind the ships 
intimates a doubt that whalebone will ever 
command more than two-thirds of the price 
named in London. ‘‘If it goes beyond five 
dollars a pound,’’ he says, ‘‘some substitute 
will be found for it’’—a change that, to be 
sure, has taken place many times in other 
fields of trade. 
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fter we have said all the pretty things con- 
science will sanction about the instinct of 


animals, we have to own that there are times | 


| 
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| when, like the reasoning power of men, it 


|seems to suspend its functions. Witness the | 
fate of two splendid St. Bernard dogs, two | 
years old, valued at five hundred dollars, and | 
owned in a suburb of Boston. They had 
demonstrated their intelligence in every way a 
good dog can, had saved a half-dozen people 
from drowning in Dorchester Bay, and yet, 
when they discovered a bone firmly frozen into 
the roadbed of the railroad-track, they simply 
had to try for it, even though a train was 
bearing down upon them. The engineer made 
all the noise he could, and so did scores of per- 
sons who were waiting to take the train, but 
the dogs persisted in their attempts to dislodge 
the bone, until the locomotive hurled them to 
their death. It seems a sad waste of wit and 
courage and loving fidelity; yet happily such 
qualities are remembered, to more than offset 
the weak and foolish acts. 
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f there is any article of food as native to this 

soil as baked beans, it is pumpkin pie, and 
to the loyal New Englander the man who 
makes big pumpkins grow where small ones 
grew before is something of a public benefactor. 
Such a one seems to be the farmer who has 
charge of the gardens of a public institution in 
Brattleboro, Vermont. He began raising mon- 
ster pumpkins twenty-one years ago. This 
year he achieved his masterpiece, a pumpkin of 
three-hundred-pie power, which means that it 
weighs three hundred and twenty-two and a half 
pounds. It was not a milk-fed pumpkin, either ; 
in fact, the grower says that the only time he 
ever tried to use milk it soured and rotted the 
pumpkin. His method is to dress his field 
deeply as soon as the snow is off, plow deeply 
when the frost leaves the ground, use selected 
seed from his largest pumpkins, planting in | 
deep hills a long way apart, and pinch off all 
but one pumpkin on a vine, then keeping the | 
neighborhood of that nursling free from weeds, 
and covering the pumpkin when the cool nights 
of autumn come. The pumpkin-field covers | 
only a quarter of an acre; the farmer says he 
could not take proper care of a larger one, and 
the results show that caretaking pays. 
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SAUNDERSON’S HARMONIUM. 


aunderson really brought the whole trouble | 

on himself. He was a member of a South | 
Sea Island trading firm, and went out every | 
year or two from London to look in at each of 
their stations. His chief failing was a harmo- | 
nium, which he took with him on every trip, 
and on which he played, to the misery of the 
whole ship’s crew. On the third cruise the 
steward put butter in it to attract cockroaches, 
and the bugs soon ruined it; but in the Gilbert 
Islands Saunderson bought another from a 
missionary boat. It was to come over the next 
day. When he was on board the Morning Star 
negotiating, Saunderson’s crew harpooned a 
gigantic sea-ray, or devil-fish, a huge creature, 
with an unhappy habit, when annoyed, of | 
leaping into the air and coming down likea 
brick wall on the nearest small boat and its 
crew. The missionaries admired. Saunderson 
was chagrined. 


‘It’s nothing, nothing,’”’ he said. ‘‘I do jit 
often. If there is one round to-morrow ru 
show you.’ 

There was one round on the morrow, says 
the author of ‘‘My South Sea Log,’’ and ‘it 
was the mourning mate of the first one—a 
‘‘cow’’ with a nasty temper. Saunderson saw 
it and turned to the second mate. 

Ah! I think I’ll go and kill that beast, ’’ 
he said, airily. Maca | order away a_ boat 
and see that the lines a harpoon are in it.’’ 

The mate stared, and began to advise and 
object, but Saunderson would not listen, and 
eut him off. 

‘*T will kill this fish,’’ he said, ‘‘and I need 
neither a bomb-gun nor your aid.” 

The mate disliked Saunderson, and grinned 


amiably. 

Ver y well, sir,’? he said. ‘‘Hands to man 

rt whaler! Line-tub, harpoon and lance! 

0k alive!’ 

Soon Saunderson and his crew were spinning 
over the sea toward the floating fish—the crew 
innocent of the greenness of their leader, or 
they would not have gone with him. Over on 
the Morning Star the new harmonium had 
been lowe into a boat, and six missionaries 
were with it, coming to visit Saunderson. 
— and the ladies on deck eagerly watched 
the Englishman’s demonstration. 

On went the boat till it was almost alongside 
the fish. Saunderson, disdaining to brace him- 
self, stood proudly erect, harpoon in hand. 

“Wait a bit, wait a bit!’’ called the steers- 
= .. ‘Don’t strike till you’re abreast the 
nead. 

He was too late. Saunderson had thrown, 
and the hi m—he had never thrown one 
before in his life—fell flat on the tail of the fish 
and shot off into the sea. The startled fish 
gave a great swish with its tail, that knocked 
Saunderson overboard with a broken rib. The 
steersman dived for him. Then the fish fouled 
the line and got entangled in it, and charged 
ym in growing rage toward the Morning 

ar 

All unaware of coming fate, the six mission- 
aries and the harmonium waited in its path. 
At last, D wr oe ing them, the fish gathered itself 
like a tended umbrella, shot up, a roaring 
cataract, into the air, and came down with 
crushing foree upon the harmonium and its 
escort, overturned the boat and threw the in- 
strument and the missionaries into the sea. 

They broke the news to Saunderson the next 
day that the harmonium had sunk and the 
missionaries had been saved, but he was too 
sick to care. 
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CHOOSING A SCHOOL. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be Goane | to send to any one _counectns it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 

School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
meee ore College or University in New 

88, 
EDUCATIONAL SSP ATMENT, 
The Youth’s 
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ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. S/rongteachers. High ideals. Anew 
gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College,Scien- 


titi Se nee a tO Rive Hall Wellodes gent free. 

REDUCED RATES wroid cooas | 

to or from Colorado, California, 

Washington and Oregon. Write < —_—~— 

Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95C Washington St., Chicago. 
An old established 

WA NTED ~ APP I = NTICES a ‘imited number of 

young men, having at least a common sc uca- 


tion, an exceptional opportunity to learn the ‘Machinist 
Trade in full or in part. For further particulars, com- 
ufacturers’ A 

















municate with The Man ssociation,Bridgeport,Ct. 
A, LEARN 
Wireless Morse 


AT BOSTOE TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 
Boylston Street, Bos 

Branches: a stem St., Worcester ; er 

ness College, South Framingham, Mass. Catalogue. 


STORM WINDOWS | 


and DOORS. Uarge stock. Shipments 
made to all parts of New England. 


E. A. CARLISLE & POPE CO., 


4 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
DOORS, WINDOWS and BLINDS. 





























Comprises the following Departments: 


The Col of Letters (Vegrees A. B. and B.S.) 

The Divinity School (Degrees A. B. and B. D.) 

meg Department (Deg vy B.S.) 
ical School (Degree \ 

The Dental ‘School (Degree D. if . ) 

The Bromfield-Pearson School. Connected with 
Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course. 

The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A. M. and Ph. D.) 

Summer School. 

Young men and pid women are admitted on 

equal ter ms fs to all artments of the College. 

For Catalogue address, 
H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 


























Let Your Dollars 
Work For You! 


This is one of » atte tent fundamental prin- 
ciples of adding to your income, whether 
it be small or large. 


The average man loses money in the 
course of a lifetime in endeavoring to 
find investments that are safe, sure and 
profitable. 


Do as 9,000 others are doing; deposit 
your savings with us, and we will pay you 


4% per annum. 


Our total deposit account is now over 
$6,500,000. 
No matter where you are, you may 


open an account with us, and your money 
will earn for you 4% interest. 





SEND TO-DAY FOR OUR “ BANKING 
BY MAIL” BOOKLET. 





Please mention Youth’s Companion 
when writing. 


Slater Trust Company, 


Established 1855. Pawtucket, R. I 
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| Water Supply ler | 








Country Houses. 
THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 






Ze 














to freeze or > 
leak. | 
Tank located fi 

ank locate = 
in cellar. ¢ u —__ he Pr 


Any pressure 
up to 60 
pounds. 
The best 
fire 
protection. 


CATALOGUE D. 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs, 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY 


SEND FOR 


— 


g 43 South Market St., Boston, 





“Musgrove” 


Exclusively Ladies’ and Misses’ Knitted Under- 
wear. All cotton, fleece-lined, full fashioned 
throughout, mercerized silk trimmed. The 
best made, best fitting, longest wearing under- 
wear ever offered for the price. 


Ladies’ 
Sizes 


39c. 
Misses” 
Sizes 


25c. 


Sold by most 
of the leading 
alers and de- 
partment stores 
in New Eng- 


land. 
Get "Musgrove" Underwear and try it pes 
don’t find it, write us ; will ens Ges Gon om eupglied. 














buy it Our label on every garment. 
MUSGROVE KNITTING CO.., Pittsfield, Mass. 
ane 








WINCHESTER) 
HOUSE WARMING 
HEATERS 


FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER 


Do Their Duty in 
Spite of Wind or 
Weather. 

Do away with that 
“Cold Room.” 
Especially 
for our New Eng 
Homes, old or new. 
Write for Catalogue. 


SMITH @ THAYER CO., 
Box 3152, Boston, Mass. 


adapted _|}| 
and | 





The Confection 


of Perfection 


There is no greater test of skill in the art of blend- 
ing confections than the manufacture 


of chocolates. 


perfection 


The realization of 
in this art awaits you 


in a box of 


ag 


SWEETS 


One > taste surprises—another fascinates—a third proclaims 


them the Confection of perfection. 


The same art and skill 


are employed in the manufacture of 500 different sweets, and 
for your guidance in buying they are all known as Necco 


Sweets and distinguished by the Seal. 


Whether your taste 


be for simple or elaborate candy, you will find the perfection 
of its kind in a box bearing the Seal of Necco Sweets. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Summer and Melcher Streets, Boston, Mass. 
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American History Stories. 
THIRD STORY OF THIRD GROUP. 


“@ ERE, Tige! Here, Vic! 
Come here, good dogs! 


Come on in!” 











tions of the Tennessee mountains. 


So spoke a tall young | was too good a hunter 
man to his two rough-looking hounds, which | to risk a chance shot, 
were nosing on ahead of him at the edge of a| and so pushed on, his 
thicket in one of the most densely timbered por- breath coming short, his 


The dogs looked back and came toward their | 


master with inquiring wags of the tail, as if half-| ried on through the 


surprised at the command which bade them cease 
in their accustomed work. 


“Come here, sir, when I tell you, Tige!’’ re-| scream of a woman’s 


peated’ his master. “Quit your poking round, 
and wait till I have time to take a thought or so. 
Unless all signs are wrong, we’re lost, sure as 
my name is Davy Crockett!” 

As he spoke, he kicked away the leaves which 
half-covered a near-by log, and seated himself 
somewhat wearily, the dogs still standing by, 
with tails wagging. ‘They had very rarely seen 
their master thus pause to rest; for Davy 
Crockett, not yet twenty years old, was tall and 
strong as any man in Tennessee. 

His lean brown face, even as he sat thus in 
repose, fatigued from his long journey, bore a 
humorous and half-quizzical look. His mouth 
was large and pleasant, his eyes bright and 
merry, and his brown hair, tousled under a cap 
of fur, hung long and abundant. His rough 
leggings were of dressed deer hide, and of the 
same material were the moccasins which served 
as shoes. As garment for his upper body he 
wore a loose shirt or tunic of linsey-woolsey, 
such as was woven by the women of the moun- 
tains at that time. 

His long rifle lay against his shoulder, and that 
he knew and loved it might have been seen by 
the caressing touch with which he ran his hand 
along the long brown barrel, or now and then, 
half absent-mindedly, laid a finger against the 
delicate set triggers. 

“We’re lost, boys, sure as shootin’!”? repeated 
Davy Crockett to his dogs. “If we’d only stuck 
to the open trail and not followed off after that 
bear we’d have been home by now. What will 
my good Quaker, Master Kennedy, do when he 
sees me? Send me packing, perhaps. And all 
because I ran away to a shootin’-match, and 
then got lost like a fool on my way home.” 

The dogs looked at him, as if accustomed to 
his talking with them, and as if they half-under- 
stood him. ‘Tige, the older hound, still seemed 
uneasy and anxious to resume the investigations 
from which he had been called. 

“What is it, Tige, old boy? 
lie to me, would you, old dog ?”’ 

Tige lifted up his voice in a short bark, and 
sprang away to a spot near the edge of the 
thicket which hedged in the little open glade 
where they had paused. Tired as he was, Davy, 
his curiosity aroused, followed the hound, which 
now began to nose eagerly about. All at once 
both dogs gave tongue savagely, the hair on their 
backs rising with anger. 

*““What’s this? What’s this, boys?” cried 
Davy, eagerly. He bent down, his eyes shining, 
as he saw, deeply printed in the soft earth, the 
deep footmark of a black bear, the greatest of all 
the game animals of that region. 

A bear,” cried Davy, “and fresh! Why, boys, 
what do you mean by leaving a fresh trail? Are 
you shirking? Are you scared? Why, it’s big 
game that Davy Crockett wants! On with ye 
now! Whoop! whoop! whoopee! Good boys, 
in with ye now! Whoopee!” 

The ardor of the young hunter gave courage 
to the two hounds, which for the moment had 
hesitated to pursue so large a beast. They gave 
tongue now musically, and presently disappeared 
in the dense thicket of cane and briers. Davy 
plunged on after as best he might, and was not 
far behind when he heard the hoarse roaring 
challenge of the two dogs. 


You wouldn’t 


“Jumped! Jumped, by gracious!” cried 
Davy. “Whoopee, boys! Goon! Get to him! 
Whoopee !”” 


He followed on after the crashing and plunging 
sounds which told where the big bear was break- 
ing his way through the heavy cover. The beast 
was tired and ugly in temper, and ere long the 
hunter caught still another change in the clamor- 
ing of the hounds. 

“Bayed up!” he gasped, running on now as 
swiftly as his long legs would carry him. 
“They’ve stopped him at last.” 

He did his best to get near enough for a shot, 
but he had at the moment only a glimpse of a 
big, black body moving through the cane, the 
dogs snapping at its flanks and heels. Davy 


| 











face eager. 
Suddenly, as he hur- 











now approached. “Are 

you afraid?” she said. 
“Yes, I reckon I’m 

seared a good deal.” 
“Why, he cain’t hurt 








thicket, there came 





you, now he’s up a 
tree.” 
*“*He? Oh, that?’’ 





directly in front the 


“HE? OH, THAT?” SAID DAVY 


SCARED 


voice. At this sound the bear turned and came 
back toward him. 

Seeing the young hunter, the great creature, 
now in confusion, concluded it would be safest 
to take to a tree. It did so, climbing the great 
trunk with a swiftness incredible for an animal 
of its bulk, all the while whining and protesting, 
half in anger and half in uneasiness. The dogs 
jumped up at the foot of the tree, baying loudly, 
but the bear looked down in safety from his 
perch on a great limb. 

“Oh, you’re safe enough now!” cried Davy, 
exultantly. He could have easily shot the ani- 
mal, but was too tired and out of breath to hasten 
matters. Moreover, he was curious to discover 
whose voice it was that had turned back the 
bear. “Hallo! Hallo, there!” he cried. “Who 
are you? Come this way! It’s safe here.” 

As he called, he edged over toward the sound 
of the voice, but still kept his eye on the bear, 
even when he heard footsteps breaking through 
the cane. There paused at sight of him a young 
girl, hardly more than seventeen years of age. 
She looked at him half in fear, half in relief. 
The blood flew to Davy’s face. 

“T didn’t know, ma’am—miss, I mean!’’ he 
stammered; and then with eagerness, “ But 
there’s your bear. There he is, treed, all right.” 

The girl, pale from fright, half-smiled as she 
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BY EMERSON TOUGH 





with a jerk 
“1 didn’t 


said Davy, 
of his thumb. 


ORAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY. 


“I DIDN'T MEAN THE BEAR. I'M 


OF YOU.” 


What are 
Are you 


mean the bear. I’m seared of you. 
you doing here in the woods all alone? 
lost ?”’ 

“No,” she replied. “I reckon you’re lost 
yourself, or you’d know it’s only a couple of 
miles to our house. I’m out after the cows.” 

“Well,” said Davy, dropping the stock of his 
long rifle to the ground, “I’ve got no cows, but 
here’s a fine bear that belongs to me. If you 
need any bear meat you can have it. Just watch.” 

As he spoke, he raised the long brown barrel 
of the rifle slowly to the level of his eye, the bear 
meanwhile being busily engaged looking down 
at the dogs, as it half-stood and half-lolled in the 
fork of the great oak-tree. 

There came the sharp, keen report of the rifle, 
and the great black animal slowly sank down to 
the limb on which it stood, then clinging with 
its arms to the limb, swung half out and under, 
gripping with its remaining force to preserve 
itself. Suddenly, its muscles relaxing, it came 
down more than fifty feet, turning over in mid- 
air, and striking the earth with a great crash. 
At once the dogs were upon the dead body, 
growling and biting furiously at their fallen foe. 

“Gracious me!’’ said the mountain girl, now 
fairly free from her fright. “That was a good 
shot.’’ 

“Humph!” grunted Davy. 


“T reckon if I 


Y CROCKETT & 


r| “Now 


can hit a half-dollar at forty yards 
I ought to hit a thing as big asa 
log house up in a tree.” 

“That must be the same bear 
that’s been eating our shoats,”’ 
saidthe girl. “Yes, it is the same 
because he makes a mark as if his front 
Dad’ll be mighty glad 
Now 


bear, 
foot was turned out. 
when he knows this old fellow’s killed. 
1’ll go home.”’ 

“You won’t till I go along,”’ said Davy, grown 
bolder. “I’m lost.” 

“But I must get my cows.’’ 

“Never mind about the cows just yet. Wait 
till I skin this bear and get a piece of liver to 
take along with us. We’ll come back with a 
horse to take out the meat after a while. You 
reckon your dad’ll let me stay at your house 
to-night ?’’ 

“*Why, of course he will, if you’re Jost! 
do you live?” 

“I work at old man Kennedy’s, the Quaker ; 
but I’ll be shot if 1 know which way that is 
from here, or how far.’’ 

“Tt’s more than fifteen miles from our house. 
You couldn’t get there to-night.” 

“No, not even if I wanted to, 


Where 


” 


said Davy, 


“and I don’t. I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I'll 
just make you a present of this hide. If it hadn’t 
been for you, I might never have got it. Do you 


know, there’s a heap of things a man can’t do in 
this life without a woman to help him.” 

*T don’t know what you mean,”’ said the girl, 
“but I wasn’t helping any one when I screamed 
at seein’ the bear.’’ 

Davy only chuckled, as he bent over his work 
of skinning the carcass. ‘“‘My, he’s fat!’’ said 


the girl. “He’s fatter than a hog in the fall- 
time.” 
“Yes,” said Davy, exultingly. “We'll make 


a heap of oil out of this bear. He’s the biggest 
one in these parts. His hide’ll be all 1 want to 
“arry two miles, I know.” 

At last, having finished his work, he rolled 
the skin up with the flesh side inward, and made 
it into a sort of rude pack, which he swung 
across his sturdy shoulders. ‘Then he picked up 
his heavy rifle, called off his dogs, and turned 
toward his new companion. 

“Are you a married man ‘ 
at him frankly. 

“Why?” 

“Well, now, you know, 
through the woods with a married man. 
your name ?”” 

“Crockett, Davy Crockett. 
toward the Abingdon road. We came from 
Washington County in here. We’re not rich, 
but we eat three meals a day, and no man needs 
more, I ran away from home once, clean back 
toold V irginia—clean up to Baltimore ; came near 
being a sailor till I thought it all over, and knew 
I was going to be something better. Then I came 
back on the wagon road across the mountains ; 
and a while ago I got home. Then I found my 
dad owed Quaker Kennedy sixty dollars. I’ve 
been working out that note for dad. The Quaker 
is a good man, but powerful set against shootin’- 
matches. Now sometimes I get so wolfish to go 
to a shootin’-match I just can’t stay at home. 
Early this morning I slid down a pole out of my 
bedroom window, and ran away to a shootin’- 
match. I won a whole beef, too, but I gave it 
to a widow woman that lived near by. Then I 
started home, and saw this old bear’s trail, and 
here Lam. And here’s your bear 

“But you didn’t tell me whether 
married man or not.’ 

“Married? How could I get married while 
my dad’s in debt, and I have to work to pay it 
off ?” 

“Well, I’m glad of that.’ 
sigh of relief. 

“Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 
look here,” said Davy. “If I’m not 
| married it’s not my fault, I’ll tell you that. A 
man ought to be honest. Now here, quite a while 
back, there came a schoolma’am down at the 

| Quaker’ 8; hisnieceshe was. I ’lowed I’d marry 

| that girl sure. She told me she was engaged to 
| her cousin. When I heard that, it was worse 
| than war, pestilence or famine to me, but I 
couldn’t help myself.’’ 

“My, that was pretty 
laughing. 

“Well, that’s not all,” continued Davy, eagerly. 
“T knew another family, full of mighty pretty 
little girls. Right soon I found another one that 
I loved as much as I had the Quaker girl. She 
"lowed she’d marry me quick as I got out of 
debt. We had the day all set when we'd be 
married, It was on a Thursday, and it wasn’t 


9 


said the girl, gazing 
I can’t be walking 
What’s 


My dad lives over 


you’re a 


The girl gave a 


bad!’ said the girl, 
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long ago, either. 





Well, on a Saturday, just be- | 








you. 


You’re straight as a string, don’t conceal | her, and that she must then be ready to leave. 


fore I was to be married, I got so wolfish for|a thing. You’re the best shot in this neck of | The young mountain girl was as plucky as her 


another shootin’-match that I stole away, just as 
I did to-day, and I never did come back for two 
days. When I did, my girl’s sister told me that 
another fellow had got out a license, and that my 
girl was goin’ to marry him instead of me! 
if you ask me if I’m a married man or not, I 
reckon I must say I’m not, but it certainly isn’t 
my fault.’ 

The girl’s face clouded with sympathy, and 
her eyes grew soft as she turned toward the tall 
young man. 

“Why, that was an awful thing for a girl to 
do,” said she, with indignation. ‘That wasn’t 
right. I’m mighty sorry for you.” 

“It made me sick,” said Davy. “Still, I got 
over it. Tell me, what’s your name?” 

“Polly. Polly Findley.” 

“Polly Findley,” said Davy. “You must be 
the same family that the Dutch widow over near 
the Quaker’s has been telling me about so long. 


She and her daughter told me that they’d intro- | 


Now | 


woods, and you’re not scared. 
house-raisin’ you always carry your end of a 
log, and you don’t shirk. 





I notice at a/| wooer, and agreed to this. 


To the last hour Mrs. Findley remained “hos- 


If any fellow is good | tile,”? as Davy expressed it, but relented at last, 


enough for my Polly, I reckon you are, but|}as she saw her daughter about to leave her. 


” 


you’ve got to see her mother first.” The two 
looked at each other with a certain uneasiness. 

“T’d rather face the biggest bear in the hills,’ 
said Davy, “but I reckon I’ll go ahead.” 


and approached her with equal directness. 
“Ma’am,” said he, “I just ‘lowed I’d tell you 


other fellow doesn’t get her before then.” 


tryside of the tongue-lashing which voluble Mrs. | 
Findley gave this presumptuous suitor. 





prospects. 
| same straightforward and manly answer. 
“What you say is true, ma’am,” said he. 


She | 
pointed out to him that he was too young to| | got his schooling in great part from the kindly 
marry, that he had no family, no property, no | tuition of the mountain girl who in this abrupt 
Yet through it all Davy made the | fashion became his wife. 
| companion when, a few years later, they took 


Then she called the young people into the house, 


| told Davy to send for the parson, and so the 


wedding went off merrily at Polly’s home. 
And Polly’s mother, from that time on, was 


So presently, indeed, he found Polly’s mother, | kind. It was she who gave the young couple 
| two cows and calves to add to their scanty stock 


on the small farm which Davy rented near by. 


I’m goin’ to marry Polly next Thursday, if some | Good Quaker Kennedy likewise came to their 
| assistance, and gave Davy an order on the country 
There long remained memory in all that coun- store for fifteen dollars’ worth of goods. ‘This 


fixed us up pretty grand,” said Davy. 
Such was the start in life of Davy Crockett. He 


She was his faithful 


their two little sons and all their household goods, 


duce me to a little Irish girl who’d make me | “I’ve got no knife or fork or plate to put in my | and packing everything upon two young horses, 


plumb forget these other two. I won’t lie to you, 
but I will say that half of what they told me is | 
true, and maybe the other half will be some day. 
]’}l tell you right now that you’re a heap hand- 
somer than either of those others. And I like 
mighty well the way you act about bear.” 

By this time Polly was blushing furiously. 
She stood for a moment, idly moving the toe of 
her shoe in a half-circle among the leaves on the 
ground, her eyes cast down. At last she looked 
up at him frankly. 

“Well,” she said, “I’m glad you’re not mar- 
ried, But now I must be getting home.” 

“Come along, then,” said Davy. “I ought to 
be acquainted with all your folks, since you live 
so close to me.” 

The two moved off over the russet carpet of 
the woods side by side, the tall young man carry- 
ing his load lightly, Polly’s shorter footsteps 
keeping her well up with him none the less. 
Before they had gone a mile they were conversing 
as if they had long known each other. 

“I want to know your folks,” said Davy, 
“and see how everything is. I want to know if 
you’re engaged to be married to anybody else. 
I’ve made a motto for myself, and I’m going to 
live up to it. It’s this: ‘Be sure you’re right, 
and then go ahead.’ A fellow ought to go ahead, 
but it’s no use to go ahead unless you’re on the 
right trail.’ 

“Well, 


said Polly. “‘I’ll take you there.” 


“Home,”’ said Davy Crockett, as if half-talking | 


to himself. ‘“Home—that’s a mighty fine word! 


I’ve got no home. My dad hasn’t been just as | 


good always as he ought to have been, and he 
drank up what his children ought to have had 
for schoolin’. Why, I never have been to school 
but three or four months! I can hardly write 
my name. Yet here I am, just longin’ for a 
home. I want to get out of debt. Why, you 
know, I’d give my rifle here, if the old Quaker 
would take it and call the note square. I want 
to go to school, and I want to have a home. 

“Miss Polly,” and he turned toward her sud- 
denly, “you don’t know me yet. This sort of 
life won’t do for me. 
to be satisfied to hoe corn all his life, or just to 
go huntin’, and never have a bigger ambition 
than that. I’d like to be a soldier, but there’s 
no war that I can get into just yet. Some day 
I’m going into the legislature; and after that 
I’m going into Congress.” 

Miss Polly iaughed at him merrily. 


yourself, haven’t you?” 

A troubled frown came over Davy’s face as 
he replied, “There you go! 
all say. But I’m no more conceited than my 
old dog Tige, down there. He can do things, 
and he knows it. 
Miss Polly,” and he reached out a lean brown 


finger and touched the sleeve of her homespun | to have half the constitution he has now!” | bed. 
gown, “don’t you ever tell me I’m conceited. | 


I’m not. But don’t you ever forget, either, that 
I’m going to be all that I told you. Miss Polly, 
the path is widening out, and there’s the road 
ahead of us. There’s your house over in the | 
field, and the sun shinin’ on it. Don’t it all look | 
mighty fine and comfortable? 
look mighty bright? Miss Polly, as sure as I’m | 


we’re on the right trail home now,” 


Davy Crockett’s not going | 


“ + 99 | 
My, 
said she, “‘you’ve got a mighty good opinion of | 


That’s what they | 
| of the end, and you can’t possi- 


All he wants is a chance. | 


cabin. I’ve got not even a rifle, for I threw in 
| my rifle to finish paying off that note of my 
| dad’s to old man Kennedy. I’ll be married 


in my moccasin feet, and when Polly takes me | 
But she can spin, and | 
I'll get a| 
Polly says she’ll teach me} 


| that’s all she does take. 
when I need a shirt she can make it. 
rifle somewhere. 
how to read and write better than I do. I tell | 
you, ma’am, you can’t stop me and Polly. You 
can’t stop us gettin’ married, and you can’t stop 
us gettin’ on. I am sure I’m right, and now 
I’m goin’ ahead!” 
And so, indeed, Davy Crockett did go ahead, | 
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S HE soft dusk of an early 

T autumn evening was fall- 

ing when the doctor came 

from the sick-room into the spot- 

less kitchen where Mary Catherine 
sat. 

““How’d you find him, doctor?” 
she asked, anxiously. “Is he real 
bad off?” 

The doctor gave her a little reas- 
suring nod as he seated himself in 
a chair near her own. 

“The fact is, Mary Catherine,’ 
he said, lowering his voice that his 
words might not carry to the inva- 
lid in the room beyond, “your 
father has never in his life been 
sick enough to realize what real 
illness is. He hasn’t any.standard 
of his own for comparison, and 
consequently, when he’s a trifle 
indisposed, as he is now, his imagi- 
nation gets away with him. It’sa 
| cold—a simple, old-fashioned cold, 
nothing more nor less. Maybe he’s 
a bit worn out, too. It takes hold 
of a man who is on the wrong 
side of seventy to work as he 
does. But there’s nothing in any 
way serious. He’ll be as good as 

new ina few days. But you can’t 
make him think so. He firmly 
believes that this is the beginning 








| bly get the idea out of his head. 
End!” The doctor chuckled de- 
lightedly. “I’d give a good deal 


Mary Catherine gave a sigh of relief. 
glad it’s no worse,” she said. “This afternoon 
I was real worried.” 

“Naturally, naturally,” laughed the doctor. 
“He makes a fuss {out of all proportion to his | 
| ailments. I’ve left some powders for him. You | 


Don’t it all} might give him one every two hours as long as | him. 


| they last. And I’d humor him, if I were you. 





“I’m | went on. 


started across the mountains to Lincoln County, 
| where Davy took up land of his own at the head 
of the Mulberry fork of the Elk River. 

This removal was the first step outward and 
upward of Davy Crockett, later one of the world’s 
famous figures—Davy Crockett, the soldier, the 
bear-hunter, the legislator, the Congressman ; 


a man who never denied his lowly birth or his 


own ignorance, but who never ceased to study | 
and to learn; who scorned any political creed | 
which did not tally with his own ideas of honor 
; and truthfulness; and who finally, faraway from 
| the state which bore him, met his death, like a 


Polly’s mother for a time remained unappeased, | man and a gallant gentleman, in that fight which 
but the young suitor told Polly that on the fol-| made the Alamo of old San Antonio one of 
| lowing Thursday he would bring a horse for | earth’s sacred shrines of heroism. 


IN THE MIDNIGHT (WATCHES 
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THE SIGHT WHICH MET HER EYES BROUGHT A GASP OF 


ASTONISHMENT FROM HER. 


“Tt’s been comin’ on this good while. 
I’ve been failin’ allsummer. I ain’t long for this 
| world.” 

“© sho, father!” his daughter deprecated. 

“T ain’t long for this world,” he repeated with | 
some warmth, as if daring any one to dispute 
“T guess I can tell pretty well when my 


time’s come. I feel it in my bones this is goin’ 


standin’ here, that’s the way the whole world | If he gets any comfort out of thinking his time | to be my last sickness.” 


Some time I’m goin’ to | 
Some time I’ll see the light 


looks to me right now. 
have my own home. 
shinin’ on ahead.” 

Two months later Davy Crockett, still clad in 
moccasins and buckskin, stood before the father 
of Polly Findley. 

“Mr. Findley,” he was saying, “I’ve got a 
motto that I’m going to follow all my life. 


fire. He took a runnin’ jump out the window, 
and landed on a stump and broke his leg. He| 
ought to have looked. So I says to myself, 
‘Look before you leap!’ Now I’m willin’ to 
jump into most any kind of trouble or difficulty, 
but I’m going to look ahead first. I’ve looked 


ahead about this girl Polly, and about you all, | 


and I’m not scared about where I’m goin’ to 
land. Maybe I’ve made my mistakes, Mr. 
Findley, but I’m goin’ to marry Polly, and I’ve 
just come to tell you all about it.’ 

Mr. Findley looked at the tall and earnest 
young man, and presently gave a chuckle. 


“Davy,” said he, “I haven’t a thing against | 


Once | 
I knew a fellow who thought the house was on | 


| has come, why, let him think so for a day or two. 


It won’t last longer, I warrant you.” 


He picked up his hat and medicine-case and | 


| went out at the back door, calling a cheerful | 
| good night over his shoulder. A moment later | 


the rumble of wheels told of his departure. | | better. 


Hardly had the sound of them died away when 
a voice called querulously from the bedroom : 
“Mary Catherine, where are you ?’’ 
Mary Catherine hurried into the presence of 
| the invalid. 
well-preserved old man with huge frame and | 


small, dark eyes that looked at one piercingly | 
There | inquired his practical daughter. 
“T hain’t got any appetite,” he returned, | 


from beneath their bushy white brows. 


| was something plaintive in them as he turned | 


| eagerly to his daughter. 

‘*What’d he say?” he asked, curtly. 

“He says you’re going to be all right in a day 
or two, father,” was the cheerful response. 


“He never,” the old man flatly contradicted. | 


“You'll feel different in the morning,’”’ Mary 
Catherine declared. 
“No, I sha’n’t. 
sick man. 
nin’ of a gen’ral break-up. 


I’m a sick man—a terrible 


I sha’n’t ever be any 
Doc, he’s always hopeful, ’cause that’s 
his business, but he can’t fool me. He stuck 
| that glass tube of his under my tongue, an’ that’s | 
just what he did to Rance Moulton when he | 
had the pneumony. I don’t know how long I 


| my will’s in the cedar chest.” 


“What are you going to have for supper?” 


| gloomily. “Just some gruel an’ tea, I guess. 


| But before you get it, I wish you’d go over an’ 
| see if Cephas Blake’ll come over an’ watch with | 


| me to-night.” 
“*Why, if you think you need to havea watcher, | 


“Or if he did, he was tryin’ to deceive you. | Pll sit up with you.” 


That’s somethin’ J ain’t goin’ to do. I’m goin’ | 


to be out an’ out with you. Sit down.” 


“No, I ain’t goin’ to have you broke of your 
rest,” he objected. ‘You’ll have enough to do 


Mary Catherine sat down on the edge of the | waitin’ on me daytimes. You goand get Cephas. | 


“I’m a sick man, Mary Catherine,” he | 


I cal’late it’s pneumony or the begin- | 











I ought to have some one here, for like enough 
I’ll be worse in the night, and besides, I’ve got 
to have powders every two hours.” 

Mary Catherine rose reluctantly. “Perhaps 
you won’t need a watcher,” she suggested. “‘Per- 
haps you’ll feel sleepy after you’ve had your 
supper.”’ 

**T don’t cal’late I shall close my eyes to-night,” 
he replied. ‘‘You get Cephas. I’ve heard he 
was real handy in sickness.”’ 

Thus it came about that two hours later 
Cephas Blake was ushered into the sick-room, 
where a dim light showed but faintly the rugged 
outlines of the face on the pillow. Cephas was 
nearly as old as the invalid, but, unlike him, he 
was sinall and wiry. 

“Good evenin’, Eben!” he said, tiptoeing to 
.the bed. “Sorry you’re under the weather. 
Never had an idea of such a thing till Mary 
Catherine ran over a little while ago.” 

“Have a chair,” said the sick man. And, as 
the other drew one forth and sprawled comfort- 
ably in it, he continued, “I’m a sick man, 
Cephas. I guess my race is most run.” 

“Now I shouldn’t look at it that way,’’ Cephas 
began, but the other cut him short. 

“You can’t ever tell how you’ll look at things 
till you’re brought face to face with ’em. If it’s 
got to come, as of course it has some time, I 
guess it might just as well come now. ‘The last 
of my potatoes is dug and in the cellar, and Mary 
| Catherine will marry Sam Hallet soon after I’m 
| gone, so that leaves her well provided for.” He 
sighed heavily. “I’m resigned, Cephas. I’m 
perfectly resigned.” 

Cephas squirmed uneasily in his chair. “I 
should try to get a little sleep, if I were you,’’ 
he advised. 

“Sleep !’”? the man on the bed snorted, scorn- 
fully. “I guess I sha’n’t get much sleep! My 
head’s nigh bustin’.” 

“Try a powder, then. Maybe that’ll ease you 
some.’” 

He shook the powder from its paper out on 
the invalid’s tongue and held a tumbler of water 
to his lips; after this he resumed his sprawling 
attitude in the chair, and sat there in preoccupied 
silence. ‘There was nosound to break the stillness 
except the ticking of the clock in 
the kitchen. After a time Mary 
Catherine went to bed, and the 
silence became oppressive. Cephas 
yawned frequently, and presently 
began tonod. He was drifting into 
a comfortable doze when a com- 
plaining voice from the bed roused 
him. 

“You ain’t asleep, are you, 
Cephas?”’ it inquired, with some 
asperity. 

Cephas pulled himself together 
with an effort and satup. ‘‘Course 
not, Eben!’’ he declared. 

“Because I sha’n’t be easy if 
you get asleep,”” Eben explained. 
“I’m likely to be worse at any 
minute.” 

“You needn’t worry. I ain’t 
going to sleep,’”’ the watcher said, 
doggedly. But nevertheless almost 
immediately he was nodding again. 
His under jaw dropped; there 
came from his throat an unmis- 
takable gurgle. Eben sniffed dis- 
gustedly. 

*““Hey!’’ he called. 
What you doin’ now ?” 

Cephas started up guiltily, blink- 
ing his sleepy eyes. He stared 
about him for a moment, as if 
trying to collect his napping wits. 

“What is it? What’s wrong?” 








“Hey! 


he asked. ‘*Time for one of them 
powders ?” 
“No!” Eben snapped. “You 


were asleep !”’ 


“T wasn’t, either,” contradicted Cephas, vigor- 
ously. 

“Yes, you were. You were a-snorin’.” 

“1 hain’t snored a mite.” 

“Hain’t ye?” said Eben. “Well, ’twas the 
best imitation ever I listened to.” 

“Maybe I might ha’ lost myself for a minute,” 
| Cephas admitted, “‘but I sha’n’t again.” 

“If I havea watcher,” said Eben, “I want one 
to watch, not to show me how many different 
keys he can snore in.” 

Cephas looked hurt. For a time he held him- 
self upright in the chair. Yet the rally was but 
short-lived. Gradually the stiffness of his pose 
relaxed. Hesank lower in the chair. Again his 
| jaw dropped, and again he sent forth a series 
of guttural gurgles which surpassed all former 
| efforts. 

Eben, who had dropped into a doze himself, was 
| rudely awakened. He sat up in bed, staring at 


He lay in the high-posted bed—a | shall be rational, so I want to tell you now that | the man in the chair. 


| “Don’t it beat time,’’ he burst out, “that a 
man can’t be sick peaceable in his own house! 
| Hey there, Cephas! What youdoin’? Just ‘lost 
yourself’ again, I s’pose! Lost yourself pretty 
thorough this time, ain’t ye?” 

His voice had risen to a shout, but Cephas 
snored on. An angry light appeared in Eben’s 
eyes. He came out of the bed with a bound. 

“T guess you need the bed more’n I do,” he 
said, under his breath. “Next thing I know, 
you’ll pitch head first out of that chair and break 
your neck.” 

He snatched up his clothes from another chair 
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and began jerking them on. 
Cephas, and laid him gently on the bed. Cephas’s 
eyes did not open; his grunts and gurgles went 
on noisily. 

There was an extra blanket on the foot-board 
of the bed, and Eben, wrapping this about him- 
self, sat down in the chair, a grim smile curving 
his lips. 


“T guess I’ll have to put off dyin’ till I can 
find some decent watchers,” he ruminated. 


Mary Catherine, coming down-stairs early the 


next morning, paused at the door of her father’s 


bedroom, and caught from within the sound of | 


heavy, regular breathing. 

“Guess I won’t disturb ’em now,” she ob- 
served, and it was not until breakfast was on the 
table that she pushed open the bedroom door. 










: HUNDRED years ago 
A that part of the African 
EJ continent which forms 

the south shore of the Mediter- 

ranean was held in possession 
by several petty Mohammedan 
rulers, nominally dependents of 
the Sultan of Turkey, but sub- 
stantially independent of him and of each other. 

Of these, the four most westerly, Tripoli, Tunis, 

Algiers and Morocco, commonly called the 

Barbary States, were then given to maritime 

marauding ; on a scale that was small, as regarded 

the number and force of the vessels employed, 
but extensive in the range of its depredations, 

until the growth of European navies placed a 

check upon it. 

In the days of Charles I of England Barbary 
cruisers were frequently seen near the entrance 
of the English Channel. It will be remembered 
that an early adventure of Robinson Crusoe was 
with a piratical xebec, belonging to one of these 
states. 

Piracy was carried on by them under the form 





of war, for which some pretext was easily | also was then at war with Algiers, and was|in many parts of the 
Thus ‘Tunis, Tripoli and Algiers, | willing, when convenient, to cover the passage of | world. 


trumped up. 


Then he lifted | 


It grew more pronounced as heglanced | 
at the recumbent form on the patchwork coverlet. | 











The sight which met her eyes brought a gasp of 
| astonishment from her. On the bed lay Cephas 
Blake, fully dressed and still snoring lustily, 
while in a chair by the bedside her father dozed 
peacefully, his chin sunk on his chest. 

“Why, father,” she cried, “you must be feelin’ 
better !’” 

The old man started up and grinned sheepishly. 

“T am,” he said, “a good deal. I’ve slept 
pretty well, and I should ha’ slept more if Cephas 
| hadn’t snored so. Goin’ to get breakfast?” 
| It’s on the table. You comin’ out?” 

“Yes, I’ll be out as soon as I can get him 
woke up,”’ he said. 

He went to the bed and gave Cephas a series 
of vigorous shakes. 

“Come !’’ he shouted. ‘Come, it’s time to get 
up! Breakfast’s ready, and I guess you must 
be most starved after your night of watchin’.” 
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summer of 1785, and in July 
two ships were taken—one 
near the Portuguese coast, the 





miles west of Lisbon. 


of Gibraltar, it was of course 
much worse inside, near the 
ports of the piratical powers. As this was before 
the adoption of the Constitution, there was no 
power in the country able to provide armed 
| protection ; and even when Washington had been 
| President for four years, in 1793, the United 
| States did not possess a single vessel of war. 
Our commerce and seamen were at the mercy of 
every freebooter. 





When ‘“‘ Old Ironsides’’ Was Built. 


Or Y that time things were in a shameful 
‘ state. American merchant ships bound 
up the Mediterranean had to hang about 


Portuguese ports till Portugal was ready to send 
some ships of war to escort them; for Portugal 


other one hundred and _ fifty | 
If such | 
was the case outside the Strait | 


the end of the long war then raging between 
France and Great Britain. 
But the feeling which Nelson expressed had 
spread to the English people, and it was now felt 
to be a national reproach that such deeds should 
have been endured. When the great peace of 
1815 came, the British commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean, Admiral Lord Exmouth, received 
orders that, while on his passage home with his 
fleet, he should stop at the ports of Tunis, Trip- 
oli and Algiers, and demand of them peace for 
all the allies of Great Britain which should 
authorize him to act for them. 
This he obtained, and the stopping of war of 
itself meant safety for their ships and people; 
but from Tunis and Tripoli Exmouth also secured 
a promise that thereafter prisoners taken in war 
should not be made slaves. Algiers refused this ; 
and the admiral could not insist, because he had 
| not precise instructions from his government. 

This was in the early part of 1816, but scarcely 
had Exmouth reached England, in June, when 
popular clamor required him to be sent back. 
News was received that Algerine troops had 
attacked and slaughtered a number of Italians 
employed in a British coral fishery at Bona, on 
the Algerine coast. 

This brought to white heat the growing anger 





ation that Great Britain had so long connived at 
such outrages for reasons of mere commercial 
| and political expediency. 
National indignation 
now demanded that the 
crime of Christian sla- 
very should be punished 
and forever stopped. 
From his distinguished 
character and _ recent 
service in the Mediterra- 
nean, Exmouth was the 
officer indicated for the 
| work. The command 
| was offered to him and 
| accepted; and on July 
28, 1816, he again sailed 
| from England on a mis- 
sion of vengeance and of 
| merey. 
| Lord Exmouth had 
| had a long, arduous and 
| brilliant naval career, in 
| war and in peace, and 


Now, in his old 


with their small squadrons, fitted only for rob- American traders as well as her own. In 1793, | age, and full of honors, 


bery, not for serious fighting, were always at war, 
as they called it, chiefly with the weaker Mediter- 
ranean states. “If the dey were to make peace 
with every one,” said an Algerine captain to 
Nelson, “‘what would he do with his ships?” 


So a hundred years ago war was the usual | 


condition of things between the Barbary States 
and Genoa, Sardinia and Naples, to the last of 
which Sicily also belonged. While it continued 
no merchant ship of these states was secure, no 


peasant safe in the fields by the seashore, if out | 


of reach of his country’s arms. 

The pirates seized the vessels, appropriated to 
themselves the cargoes, and sold the crews for 
slaves. Shepherds and farmers, tending their 
flocks and grounds, were often seized unawares, 
before they could fly to the mountains, and hur- 
ried on board the corsairs’ vessels, never again to 
see their homes. A large part of the profits from 
these shameful transactions went, of course, into 
the dey’s strong box. 

“Don’t talk to me about the African slave- 
trade,” cried Nelson, ‘“‘while we permit such a 
horrid war! My blood boils that | 
cannot chastise these pirates. They 


| however, Portugal made peace, and it then | he was going on the loftiest mission of all; not | 


| became indispensable for the United States to do 
something. 
| Accordingly, in March, 1794, a law was passed 


| that, in consequence of the depredations com- | 


mitted by Algerine corsairs on the commerce of 
| the United States, a naval force should be pro- 
vided ; and six frigates were ordered to be built. 
One of these was the famous Constitution— 
“Old Lronsides.”’ 

Peace with Algiers was made in 1795, upon 
the condition of an annual tribute from us; but 
even so everything was by no means quiet in the 
Barbary communities. 

Difficulties with France in 1798 had caused a 
further increase in the United States navy, both 
of ships and officers, and there was consequently 

| an available force when Tripoli declared war in 
| 1801. Thereupon ensued hostilities, lasting to 
the end of 1804, maintained by a squadron re- 
spectable in size, but particularly notable for the 
character of the officers. A large proportion of 
those who distinguished themselves in 1812 were 








could not show themselves in the 
Mediterranean did not England per- 
mit.” 

England, however, did permit at 
this time—1804. It was part of the 
deliberate policy of the state to wink 
at these practices, provided English 
commerce did not suffer; for the 
pirates made trading very dangerous 
for all seamen whose country had no 
ships of war to protect them, but they 
respected English vessels, because 
they feared the British navy. English 
traders, therefore, because unmo- 
lested, had a great advantage over | 
others. Property on board them being | 
safe, merchants were more willing to | 
employ them ; they got better freights, 
and had to pay less insurance. 

I do not mean that we may sup- 
pose, merely, that Great Britain liked 
this condition of things because she let it go on. 
Lord Sheffield said in 1785 that it should be 
tolerated because it discouraged trade by the 





rivals of England; and when it finally was | 


stopped by a British fleet, under Lord Exmouth, 


in 1816, a great British admiral, St. Vincent, said | 


that the policy of destroying Algiers was imbecile. 


It should be interesting to Americans to know | 


that their own navy owed its beginning to the 
Barbary pirates. After separation from Great 
Britain the American states no longer received 
for their merchant vessels the protection which 
they had when colonies, and they themselves 
could give none. Consequently, American ships 
were captured, not only in the Mediterranean, 
but even in the Atlantic. 

The Dey of Algiers had declared an unpro- 
voked war against the United States in the 


BATTLE OF ALGIERS 
Add. MSS.Brit Mus 
T8618 fol 53 






PLAN OF THE 


for his own country alone or chiefly, for very few 
Englishmen were in chains, but he was to redeem 
her honor, and to loose the bands of the oppressed 
and desolate; to restore to freedom and home 
several thousand human beings, who groaned in 
| hopeless slavery under the caprice and cruelty of 
| Algerine masters. 

He had named the force he wanted, and had 

| inexhaustible resources upon which to draw; 
| for those were days when English battle-ships 
}and frigates were numbered by hundreds, and 
| the return of peace brought them flocking into 
port. But he asked only five battle-ships, five 
frigates, and five smaller vessels, with a few 
mortar-boats for throwing shells. 

Surprise was expressed at this modest demand ; 
for the ships were to attack stone walls—which 
has always been considered heavy odds. But 
Exmouth had taken care to know all about the 

| place against which he was going. 

Before his first visit, as he was even then 

to demand the release of certain slaves, who, 
although not British born, had become 
British subjects, he anticipated having 
to fight. Accordingly he had sent a 
small ship of war on a visit, directing 
her captain to make all the observa- 
tions he could and obtain all informa- 
tion, without letting any one suspect ; 
not even the British consul was to 
know, nor his own officers. 

This Captain Warde, therefore, 
spent his days and evenings, till late 
at night, in social visiting and walk- 
ing about, apparently intent only on 
pleasure ; but as he walked he counted 
his paces from point to point, keeping 
his eyes and ears open; and when he 
returned to his ship, from dinner or 
dancing, instead of going to bed he got 
| into a boat, and pulled noiselessly 
* about the harbor, sounding quietly. 
Thus he rejoined the admiral with 





trained for discipline and for war in the opera- 
tions before Tripoli. 

The terms of peace were not wholly satisfac- 
tory, for they involved paying a ransom for the 
American prisoners ; but the dey engaged not to 


tions were extorted from Tunis and Algiers. 
The United States government, after too long 
waiting, had at last asserted the rights of the 
flag; and its steadfastness to compel cessation 
of outrage against American commerce by the 
pirates was the first serious step toward their 


final suppression, which this article is to narrate. | 


The United States had extorted safety for 
its own commerce and people, but that did not 
help the unfortunate Sicilians, Neapolitans and 
others, who were still exposed to capture and 
slavery. These wretched conditions lasted to 


molest American commerce, and the same condi- | 


accurate details about the enemy’s 

fortifications, the position and size of 
their guns, the depth of water, and so forth, all 
of which was the more valuable because the 
charts before in use were erroneous. 

Upon the intelligence thus derived Exmouth 
arranged his plan of attack. Algiers standson a 
hillside of sharp descent on the west shore of a 
wide bay, which is open to the Mediterranean. 
The city therefore faces east. 

In 1816 it was heavily fortified. Along the 
water-front ran a line of sea-wall, on which were 
nine batteries. Parallel to these, distant six 
hundred feet, a reef of rocks rose from the 
bottom of the bay. Near the north end of this, 
| toward the Mediterranean, a stone pier had been 
| built, which joined the reef to the shore, forming 
|an artificial harbor, entirely closed toward the 

sea, and at the other—the southern—end nearly 
closed by a second small pier, projecting from the 





| & 


at Moslem oppression, and deepened the humili- | 





ADMIRAL VISCOUNT EXMOUTH 








shore toward the reef, or mole. Inside this port 
lay the dey’s navy, ten ships and forty gunboats. 

On the mole there were more than two hun- 
dred cannon, and these were backed by those on 
the sea-wall and along the coast to the number 
of nearly five hundred. 


Exmouth’s Plan of Attack. 


C3 'T must be understood, however, that a 
%, place properly protected has to be ready 

on all sides, and that unless this is the 
case an assailing fleet may choose a position in 
which many of the guns cannot reach it. 

Exmouth saw that from the south end of the 
mole—the mole-head—he could most hurt the 
enemy, and his own ships be least exposed. 

At daybreak of Tuesday, August 27th, the 
day of the battle, the fleet was in sight of Algiers, 
but becalmed. An officer was sent ahead in a 
boat, bearing with him the terms of the British 
government. 

Toward noon the sea-breeze sprang up, and 
the ships sailed into the bay, until a mile from 
the town. There they hove to; that is, stopped 
without anchoring. At two in the afternoon the 
boat was seen returning, making signal that the 
demands were refused. 

The admiral immediately signaled the ques- 
tion, “Are you ready?” and the vessels, reply- 
ing that they were, spread their canvas to the 
breeze and steered for 
their appointed stations. 

The big ships were 
to place themselves off 
the southern end of the 
mole; the others were 
distributed to check the 
batteries on the sea-wall, 
and to the south of the 
town, which otherwise 
might molest the line-of- 
battle ships engaged in 
the principal attack. 

Lord Exmouth led in 
the Queen Charlotte,a 
great ship of one hun- 
dred guns. Orders were 
given that no shot should 
be fired before she was 
at anchor in her position. 

She stood in silently, 
expecting each instant to 
see the enemy’s batter- 
ies shoot out flame and 
smoke; but the Alger- 
ines were so confident in the power of their 
defenses that they wished not to frighten off 
the fleet by beginning too soon. 

At half past two the Queen Charlotte an- 
chored by the stern, across the mole-head, a 
hundred feet from it, her starboard fifty guns 
pointing to sweep the line of the mole batteries 
from end to end. ‘To hold her in position, a rope 
was taken to the mast of an Algerine brig, which 
lay at the mouth of the harbor. 

All these preparations were permitted by the 
opponents to go on undisturbed, and the Queen 
Charlotte was completely and fairly placed 
before a gun was fired. Of the forty thousand 
soldiers who had been brought into the city in 
expectation of hostilities, many were at the mole- 
head, looking on curiously, with the singular 
fatalistie indifference of the Turk to danger. 

With a feeling of compassion Exmouth waved 
them to move away, while his own crew cheered 
three times, in readiness for battle, and in tri- 
umph over the advantage of position gained. 

As the roar of their voices died away, three 
Algerine guns were fired in quick succession at 
the other ships still comiug into station. At the 
first flash the admiral called out, “Stand by!” 
and at the second, ‘Fire!’ and simultaneously 
with the third the Charlotte’s battery roared 
out, and the battle began. 


How the Battle Was Fought. 





S HE four remaining English ships of the 
, line anchored one by astern of 
: the Queen Charlotie, cose to each 
other; but there was left between her and the 
nearest of them a space of two hundred and fifty 
yards, more than three times as much as should 
have been. This threw the last of them, the 
Impreqnable, a ship as big as the Queen Char- 
lotte, farther north than was intended, where 
she suffered very severely, being nearer the 
enemy’s heaviest batteries, and farther from sup- 
port by the lighter ships of the fleet. 

These, obeying their orders, had placed them- 
selves ahead of the Queen Charlotte, where 
their guns engaged the sea-wall batteries south 
of the town, preventing them from molesting the 
admiral’s vessel. They also maintained some 
fire upon the Algerine vessels within the mole. 

This diversion of the enemy’s fire was power- 
fully aided by a squadron of Dutch frigates, 
which, having met Exmouth at Gibraltar, asked 
and obtained permission to join in the attack on 
the common foe of all seamen of Christian nations. 

Meanwhile, into the vacant space behind the 
flag-ship came sailing a small British frigate, the 
Granicus, of thirty-six guns. Her captain thus 
took a position the exposure of which called for 
the battery of a ship double her size. 

“He must have felt that Lord Nelson himself 
was watching him,” said a great admiral. 

Besides the twenty vessels, great and small, 
now fairly engaged in a square, stand-up fight 
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with heavy fortifications, there were at the same 
time a number of mortar-boats throwing shells 
high in air, descending into the town. 

Thus the battle raged from end to end of the 
line of defenses from a quarter before three in 
the afternoon to ten at night. In the course of 
the conflict the British fleet fired fifty thousand 
shot, not counting the mortar shells. 

The Turks fought desperately. “I never saw 
men more obstinate at their guns,’”’ said Exmouth ; 
but nothing could stand before such a fire as that 
which swept across and along their works. Five 
hundred men had been killed by the first broad- 
side of the Queen Charlotte, and the defenders 
themselves estimated at seven thousand the 
number who fell in this last ditch of the old 
Barbary den of robbery and slavery. 

It was the disappearance, in a storm of blood 
and havoc, of a tyranny which for generations 
had made the fair waters of the Mediterranean a 
scene of constant human fear and misery. 








3ist. There were other conditions, but this was 
the great result, as it was also the last great 
action of Exmouth’s life. He lived till 1833. 

The slaves surrendered numbered twelve hun- 
dred and eleven. Taken with those restored at 
Exmouth’s former visit, three thousand and 
three Christians had been released from a bond- 
age once hopeless. Among these were only 
| eighteen English. Over nine-tenths belonged to 
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a) Bulkley River a feat, but when they 

faced the broad expanse of the Skeena, 
just above where the Kispyox entered from the 

The assailants, who did not fail also to suffer | west, he shivered with awe. ‘What could we 
in their avenging mission, fought as if inspired | do without these Indians and their boats ?”’ he 
by the memory of those ages of oppression. “I | asked Mason. 
never saw such enthusiasm in all my service,” | “Not a thing,” replied the trailer. “I’m no| 
wrote Exmouth. “It was a glorious sight,” he | water-bug. I quit on a stream like this.” 
added, “‘to see the Churlotte’s flag towering on Again the chattering boatmen, driving their 
high, when she appeared to be in the flames of the | long canoe, took them in charge, and Mason 
mole itself; and never was a ship nearer burnt. | submitted to the guidance with a kind of awk- 
It almost scorched me off the poop. We had to ward boyishness. ‘‘]’m not accustomed to having 
haul in the ensign, or it would have caught fire.”’ | anything done for me,” he explained. 

He himself received some slight wounds, and The Indians seemed as irresponsible as a box 
his coat-tails were shot away. The British lost | of monkeys, but they took the horses across with 
unerring skill and 
with high spirits. 
This struggle with | 
the glacial water was 
as exhilarating to 
them, seemingly, as 
managing a bucking | 
bronco would have | 
been to Mason. In} 
an hour or so the | 
entire train and their | 
packs were set| 
across, and the} 
horses, wet and} 
weak, were under 
way. 

For the first day 
their trail led along 
the west fork of the 
Skeena, which the 
Siwashes called 
“Kispyox.” It was 
a beautiful stream, 
running over flash- 
ing ripples, the sun- 
light fell rich and 
warm, and wild roses 
in splendid sprays 
shook their odors | 
on Jack as he passed. 
The painter’s brush 
lighted the grasses as 
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bines and strawberry 
bloom reminded Jack 
of the meadows at 
home. 

Just about sunset 
they entered a flat 





valley which was 
“DID YOU SEE TWO MEN WITH THREE BALD-FACED dotted with outfits 
SORREL HORSES?" incamp. Bells were 


tinkling merrily, and 
one hundred and twenty-eight killed and six | the sound of axes added a civilized note which 
hundred and ninety wounded; the Dutch, thir- | was very grateful and cheering. As they passed, 
teen killed and fifty-two wounded. some of those in camp cried out, “You’d better 
The fighting was not limited to the duel be-| stop here! They say there’s no feed again for 
tween the British great ships and the batteries, | forty miles.” 
terrible as that was. Not long after it began,| “I guess they’re trying to scare us,” Mason 
and while the Algerine fire was still | remarked. 
ished, their gunboats left their anchorage and} They went into camp a few miles above the 
rowed out to board the Queen Charlotte; but | flat in the rain, a sudden downpour which Mason 
the frigate Leander, which had been stationed | thought would be only a shower. He was de- 
ahead of her to guard against such an attack, | ceived. It was raining when they woke the next 
discovered them, and in a short time thirty-three | morning, and it rained all day. ‘They remained 


with flames, while | 
geraniums, colum- | 


ACK had thought the crossing of the | 
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Italian countries. There were no Americans; | cheeriest, but Jack could see that the colonel’s 


for the United States had only a short time | nerves were beginning to play him tricks. 


before settled her accounts with A igiers, compel- | 
ling the release of her own captives. She could | 
undertake no more; for at that~time the whole 
American navy did not nearly equal the force 
which Exmouth took to Algiers, and which only 
he, among the superior officers of the British 
navy, thought sufficient for such a task. 







YA 
twelve-foot bears they’ve told us of. 
want to see a wild animal now and then. ; 
I never was in such a country. Seems like noth- 


| ing can stand the mosquitoes but the grouse.” 





were sinking under her fire. in camp, too tired to pack up, and Jack, sitting 

At four o’clock, there still being no sign of the | 
enemy submitting, Exmouth determined to give | 
them something more to occupy their attention, | 
and sent in a boat with combustibles to burn the | news of the evil chances ahead of them. “I’ve 
nearest hostile frigate. got them in a pocket,”? Jack overheard him say, 


listened to the guarded talk of his elders. 


This vessel was soon in flames, and it was | “but we must be careful not to pass them on the | no other man, except his own father. 


hoped would fall on board the others and set | trail. 
them on fire; 
ashore alone. 

British armed boats then made a more success- | his leader’s real mission. 
ful attempt upon her nearest neighbor, by means He again approached Mason on the subject, 
of combnstible shells, called carcasses. When | but the trailer wasas impassiveas ever. ‘Don’t 
this frigate was fairly enkindled, the flames com- | get too cur ious, young fellow,” he said. 
municated to the others, and thus the last hours 
of the artillery battle were illumined by the con- 
flagration of the Algerine navy, as well as by 
fires starting in various parts of the city—an 
appalling spectacle. 

Toward nightfall the fleet slackened fire, and 
at ten o’clock began to haul off. Fortunately a 
heavy thunder-storm came up, giving them the 
wind necessary to effect their withdrawal, with- 
out long detention under the enemy’s remaining 
guns. The greater part of the defenses, and of 
the city itself, lay in ruins; and the war shipping | 
was destroyed. 

The next day the dey submitted to all demands. | 
Christian slavery was forever abolished, and all 
slaves of whatever nation were to be delivered 
on board the Queen Charlotte at noon, August 


I’ve got them now.”’ 


Let’s talk about the trail. 
to what the colonel learned in the town, that it 
is four hundred miles long, and part of it has 
| not been travelled, even by the Indians, for 
twenty years. I reckon we are in for a sweet 
and lovely month of it. You’ll be sure enough 
season-checked by the time you get through. 
Your own mother wouldn’t know you.” 

Jack was not daunted. He had a boy’s love 
of struggle, of heroism, and the thought of being 


| tain attraction. “Allright. Ican stand it if you 
ean!” he cried, in boyish bravado. 

“Good boy!” exclaimed Mason, and added, 
“Tlowever, I should like to strike the game 
country pretty soon. I want to see one of those 


| above the struggling flame of his camp- fire, | 


The colonel was secretly exultant over the | 


| 


“What- | 
ever the colonel has on hand is his own affair. | 
It seems, according | 


thirty days more dragging up cinches had a cer- 


As they were turning in that night the colonel 
said, with quiet grimness, ‘‘ We travel to-morrow, 
boys, rain or shine.” And with these words his 
eyes emitted a wolfish gleam. Jack began to 
fear that the purpose which animated him was 
becoming the fixed idea of the monomaniac. He 
really seemed insanely persistent. 

It was still raining when they woke, but they 
broke camp and started to climb the big green 
divide which lay to the east. That ride tried the 


boy’s resolution as well as his physical endurance. | 


To penetrate the willows of the trail was like 
swimming in a sea of green water, and the tall 
witch-hazels slashed gallons of water over both 
horse and rider. 

The trail “side-stepped,” as Mason said, up 
a high ridge whose summit was lost in obscurity. 
Up and up, across mad little streams, over logs 
and roots, up into the vast tracts of fire-devas- 
tated firs, up beyond grass, beyond green, up 





| which to reénforce his dark purpose. 


He 
was growing fiercely irritable. 

Each night, as the boy looked back at the 
day’s travel, his heart contracted with fear. He 
saw horses swimming broad, swift streams, their 
eyes dilated and anxious, their nostrils blown like 
trumpets, their bony bodies low in the water. 
He saw them jerked through mountain torrents, 
now lost to sight, now rolling like barrels, saved 
only by the lead-ropes. He walked with them 
on dangerous bridges, or descended steep banks 
in the pitfalls of mud through which they moved 
with groaning sighsof pain. ‘Their bones seemed 
to grow more prominent every hour, till Mason 
said to them, “The Lord forgive us for bringing 
you into this infernal country !” 

The colonel had another excuse now with 
The pro- 
visions were wasting away, and progress was 
slower and slower day by day. They were now 
so far ahead of the gold-seekers that their work 
as road-makers and bridge-builders grew more 
onerous. They toiled all day to go ten or twelve 
miles, and Mason privately said to Jack: 

“Those embezzlers ahead are sure all-right 
trailers. We don’t gain an inch on them. It 
looks owly now, this trail does, but I reckon we 
can go where the rest of ’em can.’’ 

He had fallen into the habit now of alluding 
to the men ahead as counterfeiters, murderers or 
embezzlers, on the theory that they were fleeing 
from justice, and that the colonel was an officer 


| in pursuit of them. 


where only ferns and leek-like plants grew, and | 


where no bird uttered voice. 


The streams were too cold and barren to feed 
fish, and as there were neither berries nor roots, 
the few gold-seekers they overtook were very 
gloomy. No one knew the direction in which 
they were going, and those who had passed on had 
left no word or sign of cheer. Only one thing 


It seemed impos- | remained to do, and that was to follow the blazed 


sible that but a few hours before they had passed | tree trunks, no matter where they led. 


that sunny meadow on the Kispyox. 


During these days Jack’s gold-fever ebbed. 


Hour after hour they rode on, the horses | He desired now only to escape from this impris- 


striding over fallen tree trunks, sprawling over 
stones, slipping over snarled and snakelike roots, 
bitten by the mosquitoes, and wet to the bone. 
They slid down dangerous slopes of slate and 
lunged through sinks of vegetable mold, which 
threatened to engulf them. 

After sixteen hours of desperate riding, just 
as the desolate night was falling, the colonel led 
the way down upon a little boggy lake, round 
which a fringe of grass grew, and Jack slipped 
from his horse, so stiff that he could hardly stand. 

Wet and shivering, he could not permit his 
companions to charge him with being worn out; 
therefore he resolutely set about building his fire 
and cooking supper, 


tuft of sod to appease their hunger. 

This was the beginning of their acquaintance 
with the Skeena valley. For eight days, with 
scarcely a moment’s resting space, under this 
dripping, gloomy sky, through this sodden, sun- 
less forest of firs, where only writhing, diabolic 
shrubs and poisonous plants grew, they drove 


| desperately, their clothing wet, their limbs stiff 


and sore, their horses growing gaunt and weak. 

Every hour on the trail was torture to man 
and to beast, but the colonel plodded on in dogged 
silence, in a land empty of every living thing 
but toads. No insect sang, no bird uttered a 
cry, and no beast was seen to move. 
lifted a cheerful voice as he urged his tired, 
stumbling horses through an endless succession 
of morasses. Jack began to consider his leader 
as bitter, as silent and as merciless as the forest. 

One night the horses, cold and thin of blood, 
came to the fire and shared it with their masters, 
standing so close that the flame tingled upon 
their noses. They fell sick of poisonous weeds. 
One of them sank in a slough and could not rise; 
another stopped rigid and quivering in the trail, 
and fell dead. Jack’s own horse was seized with 
a kind of spasm in his throat. Each day the 
bones of the animals showed more plainly, but 
the colonel halted only when it was absolutely 
necessary to sustain their lives. His care for 
them was not pity; it was only a kind of policy. 
He had need of them. 

During this terrible passage of the forest Jack 
would have lost heart altogether had it not been 
for Mason, who was as tender of him as an elder 
brother. ‘The boy’s heart went out to him as to 
At times, 


And in this ejacu- | when the colonel was out of ear-shot, the trailer 
but she drifted clear and went) lation the boy thought he detected a note of | came to the fire, and while Jack was cooking, 
fierce joy, and became still more eager to know | talked of the day’s travel, always in his slow, 


humorous way, as if to cheer him up. 

“Son, you’re all right! You can have a cer- 
tificate from me any day, but I reckon all the 
same you wish you hadn’t tied up to this outfit. 
Now don’t you blame me. I tell you right now 
if I had known the colonel was so near locoed I 
wouldn’t have come. Seems like his whole mind 
is bent on riding alongside of these parties ahead. 
It’s not human, the way he’s going on.’ 

This was the plainest word Mason had per- 


mitted himself to speak of his leader’s character- | 
istics, and the two young men looked at each 


other with sympathy. From that time the trailer’s 
quaint phraseology and the kindly light of his 
eyes came often to help Jack endure the silence 
of the forest and the gloom of his leader’s pres- 
ence. Mason went further by sharing the task 


of procuring dry wood for his fire, and by many | 


other little services, which, not much in them- 
selves, showed a constant protecting care. 


When things were at their worst Mason was | 


while the faithful horses | 
perilously walked the bog, gnawing at every bare | 





| without being shamefaced. 


He felt now that he could return 
No one could laugh 


oning forest. 


| at him for a tenderfoot after having made this 


journey. ‘To have turned back at The Forks of 
Skeena would have been weakness; to turn back 
from the Stikine would be accounted discretion. 
“We may: be crossing gold-streams every day,’’ 
said Mason, “but if they were paved with dust 
the colonel wouldn’t let us stop and sieve it up.” 
One night as they were in camp, nursing a 
sick horse, two young fellows with packs on their 
backs, with a couple of big dogs accompanying 
them, stopped a moment in passing to discuss 
the trail. They had left their outfits some miles 
back, and were going on afoot to spy out the 
land from the big range of naked peaks to the 
north. They were vigorous young fellows, un- 
awed by the wilderness and unafraid of anything. 
One of them was from Ottawa, a barrister, he 


| called himself, and the other was an instructor 


Only Mason | 


|two of the trailer’s friends. 





in aschool somewhere in western Canada. They 
were ragged and weather-worn, but handsome 
fellows for all that, and their pleasant half-hour 
of chat relieved the tension greatly. 

It was curious to see how quickly they turned 
from the colonel to Mason, and how their respect 
for him deepened as they talked of the trail and 
the wilderness. They drew from him more in 
half an hour than Jack had been able to learn 
in weeks, for they had the Yankee’s habit of 
asking questions. Moreover, they had been ovcr 
the same trails in Montana, and had met one or 
When they took 
up their packs and started away with their big 
dogs, Mason turned to the boy and said, “Those 
lads are sure thoroughbreds.” 

After three days’ toil over the worst footing 
they had yet seen, the little train of horses came 
out into the sunlight above the forest, up where 
the snows were, and the boy’s heart leaped with 
exultation for the first time since leaving Ques- 
nelle. Around him the marmots whistled like 
roguish boys, and porcupines galloped recklessly 
over the rocks. For the first time in two weeks 
he was able to look afar over the forest and see 
the coast range shining in beauty. 

The short grass was warm with sun, and the 
horses fell upon it greedily. It was like an 
escape from enclosing walls to be able to sit there 
and look down upon the forest from which they 
had emerged. Jack longed to follow this high 
road. Its cold winds, its ice and snow were 
much Jess terrifying than the swamps and the 
green darkness through which they had come. 
Man took on something of the mountains’ altitude 
and serenity, seemed less helpless, less of the 
mere insect, and yet for hundreds of miles in 
every direction the wild mountains rolled against 
the sky with no hint of humankind. 

Mason seemed interested only in the game 
round him, and beating up the bushes for ptar- 
migan, secured three fine birds, which Jack 
broiled for supper. With unexpected and some- 
what startling cheerfulness the colonel said : 

“These go well with the landscape. They’re 
well cooked.” And then he added, “Boys, it’s 
been a hard trail, but I reckon this is the divide 
between the Skeena and the Stikine. We’ll find 
it drier on that side.” 

Jack ventured to say, “We thought we’d left 
the Skeena two or three times before.” 

The colonel smiled. ‘You thought so, but I 
did not. No, we had to cross a snowy divide ; 
this is it. ‘The Stikine watershed begins within 
half a mile of where we sit.” 

The nights were bitter cold up there on the 




















high ridge ; so, gorged with delicious meat, they | his prey broke from his iron restraint that day. | they will certainly escape. I might not know 


all went early to bed, Jack lighter of heart than 
he had been for weeks. 
And it was very sweet to the boy to open his 
eyes to the sunlight the next morning. The sky | 
was dazzlingly clear, and the line of great peaks | 
to the west glowed with unearthly splendor. | 





He cried out against the mud and the glacial 
water which carried every stream over its banks. 
He ordered his subordinates from their saddles, 
and directed that the packs be distributed so 
that the horses could be rushed forward. 


Mason remarked, “‘All right, colonel, but I’m | 


them in a crowd of miners. But they sha’n’t 
get in!” he growled, with a ferocious note in his 
voice. ‘I’ve lived for nothing else for six 
months, and they’re mine.”” He threw out his 


| big right hand and clutched the air like a tiger. 


“They must have done you wrong,” Jack 


Frost lay on the grass, and the horses, humped | no hobo. Walking is not what I’m built for. | foolishly ventured to say. 
and shivering, were all standing broadside to the A cow-man walking is a good deal like a dog | He faced the boy with a blaze in his eyes 


sun. There was something thrilling, something | turning handsprings—amusing, but not accord- | which scared him. 


epic in the thought that only the unbroken wil- 
derness lay for hundreds of miles on every side. | 
Jack was cooking breakfast when the two! 
young Canadians came striding back down the 
mountain, cheery as marmots, tireless as their | 
big dogs, who carried their loads sedately, but | 
with undiminished vigor. | 
The colonel hailed them, inviting them to| 
breakfast. ‘You’re the first white men we’ve 
met on the trail. All the others have been going 
in our direction.” During the meal he plied them 
with questions. They had been down to a big 
river some thirty miles to the north. ‘We think 
it is the Skeena,”’ they said. 
Jack’s heart sank. “The Skeena? 
we’re still in this awful valley ?” 
“That’s what it looks like.” 
“What makes you think so?” asked Mason. 
“Because the water is running to the right. 
The Stikine should run to the west.” 
“Any outfits ahead ?”’ asked the colonel. 
“Yes, there are three used-up parties camped 
on the bank of this river, waiting for help. 
They’re out of food and badly disheartened.” 
With a studied calmness, but with a mounting | 
excitement perceptible to Jack, the colonel asked 
his oft-repeated question: “Did you see two men 
with three bald-faced sorrel horses among them ?” 
“Yes, we camped with them night before last.” 
A baleful fire lighted the colonel’s eyes, but | 


Then 





ing to nature.’ 

That night the colonel talked openly with | 
Mason about losing his men. “If they get in 
ahead of us in time to take a boat to the coast, 


He seemed on the point of 
uttering some revealing word, but with visible 
effort regained control of himself. “Oh, no, they 
never wronged me,” he said, carelessly. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE‘LINE - BACK’S” CALF 


BY - CHARLES - TENNEY ~- JACKSONZ 














G LEET as a scared fawn, the 
little red calf darted under 


Jerome’s hissing riata and fled into | 
the bunch of cattle rounded up on the parada | 


| grounds. The guarding vaqueros raised a laugh 
| at the discomfited cowboy ; the red calf had twice | 


eluded him. 

The rodeo “‘boss’’ lifted the Crescent-H brand- 
ing-iron—the range mark of Jerome’s employers 
—from the fire and tossed it into the dust. He | 
took up the “scissors” iron of the Dry Creek 
outfit and gazed at it reflectively. 

“Well, whose calf is it?” he asked. 
two will have to settle it.” 

Now to tell the parentage of a huerfano, that 
the eyes of no man have seen until the round- 
up, will baffle even a boss of the rodeo. Young 


“You 






his voice remained indifferent. ‘Were they in | Teddy Jerome was positive that the red calf 
pretty good condition, or pretty well used up ?” | belonged to a “line-back’? cow that had Mason’s 

“Why, I think they are rather better off than | Crescent-H mark. Bernal, a truculent Mexican 
most of the others. Of course they look rough | half-breed vaquero from the Dry Creek ranch, 
and thin. We all do that, but they still had | swore that the red calf’s mother was a gaunt old 
three horses in good condition, and they seemed | “long-horn” with the scissors brand on her flank. 





to know their business.” | 

“They do that,’’ muttered the colonel. 

“Friends of yours?” asked the Ottawa man. | 

The colonel looked up and replied with a 
easual glance, “ Well, no, they’re just some 
fellows I knew back in the States. How far | 
ahead did you say they were?” 

“They crossed the river last night. 
possibly forty-five miles ahead.” 

With this answer the colonel seemed to have 
gained all the information he wanted, and so 
turned away. Soon after the young fellows said 
good-by, and went striding down the slope as 
gay as if they were out on a little fishing trip 
in the woods of their native land. 

Jack took the opportunity to say to Mason, 
“Do you suppose the men ahead have any idea 
the colonel’s after them ?” 

“No, I don’t think they do. I reckon they 
are just boiling along the way we are, anxious to 
get out of this fly-bit country. You see, if they 
knew, it would be easy for them to side-step 
into the brush and let us go by, and I reckon 
that’s the reason the colonel is so mighty close- 
mouthed. If I was in their places, I’d trade 
oft those bald-faced sorrels and make a raft and 
take to the first river I found. The old man 
seems to have it in for them, and if they’ve done 


They’re 


“Took!” shouted Jerome, angrily, drawing in 
his rope. “It knows its mother—it’s ours!” 

| The disputed calf was dodging among the 
| swaying cattle that the cowboys held on the 
parada space; it nudged close to the line-back 
—then was through like a streak of red 
to the side of the Dry Creek cow. 

Bernal and some of the riders laughed. 
Young Jerome was nettled, but not 
shaken in his belief. He was the only 
man from his employers’ ranch at the 
rodeo, and felt the responsibility of get- 
ting every calf that was rightfully due 
him. Bernal had already secured one 
that Jerome thought was his, but the 
wild mothers had so nearly weaned their 
offspring by the end of the season that 
doubt might well arise. 

“You and Bernal will have to settle 
it,” repeated the rodeo boss. “Now cut 
out another calf from the bunch—lively !’’ 

So the branding went on; the huer- 
fanos, one by one, were cut out, roped, 
and dragged to the branding fire to be 
identified and marked with any one of 
the dozen irons that were hot in the 
embers. Bernal and Jerome were among 
the cowboys who rode about the wild 








him wrong somewhere back in the States, there’s 
likely to be blood on the moss when we overtake 
them.”’ 

As they topped the divide the next day a great 
rain-cloud was roaring behind them, checked by 
the peaks like a baffled beast of prey. It beat 
itself upon the rocks while the horses, compara- 
tively in shelter, dropped rapidly into a land 
perceptibly drier and gentler. 

After some hours of rapid going, Jack was 
gladdened to see the roses once more, and toward 
night the trail descended to a little prairie on the 
bank of a small stream, which looked so much 
like the verdure of his own native state that he 
longed to dismount and throw himself upon its 
sunny grasses. ‘This, too, passed, this dry, rose- 
decked country, and the trail began to mount 
again, climbing back into the barren, empty land. 

On the second day they came out on the banks 
of a broad, swift river, where a half-dozen ragged, 
disheartened gold-hunters were in camp, nursing 
their horses, and waiting for some one to over- 
take them. They needed food, and some of them 
needed clothing. 
colonel’s rations seemed plenty ; but he rode past 
them without stopping, and Jack’s heart ached 
to see the look of despair which came on the 
faces of those who asked him for help. 

“Tt has become a race with the wolf,” the 
colonel explained. “We can’t spare a pound of 
meat or flour. It’s every man for himself now.” 

For the first time Mason uttered a protest. 
“Colonel, your method is all wrong. We should 
have spent a couple of days back there in the 
ptarmigan country, killing and salting down 
meat. This way of rushing through-a wilder- 
ness is unprofessional. You’ve got to take time 
if you’re going to live off the country, and that’s 
what we’ve got to do pretty soon.” 

To this the colonel made no reply whatever. 

To Jack the trailer said, “It just *pears like 
the old man expects to pick those fellows’ bones 
when he overtakes them. This is no way to do. 
You’d think they’d lifted his smoke-house from 
the way he goes after them, grub or no grub.” 

The colonel’s passion now that he was close to 


Beside their destitution the | 


herd. Every few minutes it was aug- 
mented by other terror-stricken steers 
which the vaqueros were beating out of 
| the brushy gulches leading down into the 
| main cafion where the rodeo was held. 

It was rough, dangerous work. Even 
leather “chaps”? and sombreros could not 
protect the riders from the thorny mes- 
quit, nor could the surest-footed pony 
guarantee them from broken bones on the 
steep hillsides. Since daylight the rodeo 
hands had held a bunch of tame valley 
cows on the parada grounds to serve as 
a buffer to the wild hill steers that charged 
down the cafion. Young Jerome was 
behind these cattle, plying his quirt and 
yelling in the singsong fashion of the 
cattleman to stop the pressure. 


driven out by the workers. Straight into the 
uneasy herd on the parada grounds charged two 


frightened groups of cattle. 


suit of a score that gained the brush before he 
could turn them. But one by one his trained 
cow-pony headed the fugitives. THe saw Bernal 
riding before half a dozen of the cattle,and when 
the American went to his aid, all but three had 
been turned back to the parada. 

But these three, charging wildly over a thorny 
ridge beyond the riders, happened to be the line- 
back cow with Mason’s mark on her flank, the 
old long-horn that bore the scissors brand, and | 
| the fleet red yearling that had no brand at all. 
| Bernal turned in the saddle to laugh derisively 
| at his younger rival. The Mexican was reputed 
| the best man with a rope in northern Arizona. 

“Your calf—ha!” he called. “Jerome, who 
rope heem—he have heem, eh ?” 

“No,” shouted Jerome, “it’s Mason’s calf! 
| T’ll not gamble it with any man! Its mother is 
| that line-back, and you know it, too!” 
| But the calf kept so impartially with the two 














gaunt, fierce mothers that one might 

well have reserved judgment. They 
plunged over a brushy knoll, and Bernal, with a 
twist of his Spanish bit, turned his pony to cut 
across their path. 

The move suddenly crowded Jerome fairly off 
the narrow trail, so that his animal went floun- 
dering down a steep pitch of loose lava rocks on 
the hillside, and before he could gain the ridge 
the three fleet cattle and the reckless Mexican 
had disappeared in a little cafion. 

Jerome was angry at his comrade. He wasthe 
youngest man at the rodeo, and his skill as a 
cattleman had twice been discredited by some 
unfortunate chance to-day. Bernal would have 
some sarcastic remark about his horsemanship 
now, when they rode into camp; he had crowded 
Jerome out of the chase purposely. 

The Crescent-H rider felt his reputation was 


at stake; he could never yield the disputed | 


ownership of the red calf before his fellows at 
the rodeo now. He clattered along in the dust 
which the Mexican had left in the arroyo. 

A hundred yards up the cajion a riderless cow- 
pony dashed past Jerome so fast that he barely 
recognized it as Bernal’s pinto. The American 
reined in to scan the rocky cafion-bed in aston- 
ishment. 
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DRAWN BY W. A. MCCULLOUGH. a 


BENT UPON REVENGING ALL THE WRONGS OF HER 


KIND UPON THE UNFORTUNATE MEXICAN 


out of water. Some evil had befallen Bernal. 
Jerome rode rapidly on. The arroyo opened 


dozen fierce steers; the mass broke before the | out on a steep gravelly slope on one side, which the edge of the cliff. 
impact, and the riders were swept away among Tan down a hundred yards to the edge of a sheer once the brave little pony lost his feet in the 


precipice. Over this cliff it was a drop of two 
shouts of the men and the bawling of the calves 
on the parada grounds. The cowboy stared down 
this slope in surprise. The arroyo ended here; 
on one side the rocks barred the way, on the other 
was the sloping stretch to the edge of the cliff. 
Bernal was not to be seen. 

The cow with the Dry Creek brand suddenly 
clattered past Jerome, being turned from her 
flight by the unscalable rocks beyond. Then, 
half-way down the slope, the cowboy saw the 
red calf flat on its side, roped about its fore- 
feet, helpless and stunned, with Bernal’s long 
riata trailing back in the soft lava rock and dust. 
Farther down was the line-back cow, making | 
furious plunges on the very edge of the cafion, 
grinding the rocks with her long horns. 

Jerome stared at her, a reassuring satisfaction 
rising even through his wonder, for the Crescent- 
H cow was in all the savage fury of a wild 
mother protecting her offspring. No cattleman 


Where was the dark-skinned vaquero | 








| would doubt for an instant to whom the red calf 
belonged, if he saw this frantic maternal solici- 


tude. The scissors-brand cow had thought only 
of escape. But how came the calf to be roped 
and abandoned, and where was Bernal ? 

Jerome sat in his sweaty saddle on top of the 
terrace-like top of the hill, watching the line 
back’s exhibition. A wild mother cow’s rage is 
to be approached with caution. A man might 
dismount, secure the riata, and then drag the 
calf up the slope, while the cow was raging 
along the edge of the cliff below; she could 
hardly charge up through the soft crumbling 
lava stuff in time to reach him. Bernal must 
have gone over the cliff in some fashion ; he was 
inevitably killed, if such was the case. 

The gaunt line-back cow was on her fore 
knees, scraping her horns in a clump of grease- 
wood that grew on the edge of the cliff. She 
threw bits of froth over her sides at each sweep 
of her head; she bellowed at each futile plunge 
of her horns into the bush, and then Jerome saw 
what so excited her animosity. 

Bernal lay half over the chasm, clinging des- 
perately to the greasewood roots and the crevices 
of the rocks, and the frantic mother was, at each 
plunge, tearing his support from the soil. 

Jerome whirled his pony on the narrow fiat 
to come nearer to the spot. He shouted at the 
Mexican, whose head and shoulder he could just 
see. The rest of the man’s body actually appeared 
to hang over the precipice. 

Bernal heard, and turned his head feebly. 

“Toco! loco!” he cried. “Shoot heem!” 

Jerome’s six-shooter was in his hand at the 
suggestion. But he hesitated. It was a long 
distance to use a revolver; he might hit Bernal, 
or, if he simply wounded the enraged animal, he 
would in nowise assist her victim. And if a 
bullet struck her dead, she would plunge squarely 
upon the Mexican and carry him down to the 
rocky creek-bed two hundred feet below. 

“Shoot! shoot !”? shrieked Bernal, in a crevice 
of the precipice. 

It seemed as if the terrible horns were smash- 
ing his very knuckles as he clung to the grease- 
wood. The animal almost lay in the hole she 
had torn out of the loose soil on the edge of the 
cliff. At any moment she might dislodge the 
last root of the tough brush, or even get low 
enough to stun Bernal with a blow on the head. 

But Jerome dropped his pistol back in 
its holster. He would take no chances with 
shooting the cow. He spurred his reluc- 
tant pony over the flat, and was plunging 
down through the sliding lava stuff toward 
the edge of the diff. The red calf strug- 
gled feebly in the riata as Jerome’s pony 
stumbled past it. The rider had hoped to 
draw off the mother, but she would not 
be enticed from her victim. A man dis- 
mounted will instantly arouse the savage 
instincts of the range cattle in the South- 
west ; the old line-back seemed bent upon 
revenging all the wrongs of her kind 
upon the unfortunate Mexican. 

Again he called upon his companion to 
shoot the animal. The greasewood was 
cracking ; there was nothing else to stay 
his fall. Bernal’s body simply lay in a 
crotch of the bush pulled down over the 
cliff. 

But Jerome spurred his snorting pony in 
a half-circle about the cow some yards 
away. Then he unloosed his riata, measur- 
ing the distance. The line-back’s head was 
so constantly down in her efforts to get at 
the Mexican that roping was no easy feat. 
And in the struggle she might go over the 
cliff, dragging horse and rider after her, for 
there would be no time to escape if she fell. 

Already Bernal seemed to be slipping 
from his last clutch. So, gathering in his 
bridle-reins, that he might urge the stout 
little pony forward if the throw was good, 
Jerome sent the heavy riata whirling down 
the slope. The maddened cow had just 
bowed her neck for a final sweep at the 
brush when the rope struck her. She threw 
back her head, and the rawhide fell clear 
about her nose, tightening with a jerk. 
Jerome’s spurs sent the pony up the slope 


But from up the cafion a shrill “hy-a-hy-a” | with his wonderful skill in riding and roping? | in a desperate plunge, and the cowboy was plying 
announced the arrival of another bunch of cattle A cowboy unhorsed on the range is like a fish his quirt and yelling as the line grew taut. 


The line-back cow was upreared; then she 
toppled and rolled, fighting the line, almost to 
It was a critical moment ; 


loose, treacherous rock. Then he was up, making 


Jerome flew over the rocky creek-bed in pur- | hundred feet to the creek-bed, whence came the | plunge after plunge, until the heavy animal at 


the end of the line was choked into helplessness. 

The heaving body of the cow lay with her hind 
feet over the cliff in Bernal’s face, when Jerome 
at last stopped the trained pony with a single 
word, But the wise brute still hung forward, 
keeping the line tight. 

His rider dismounted, and ran to help the 
Mexican. Bernal was weak enough as he stag- 
gered up the slope. He had roped the calf, but 
a broken cinch had given him a hard fall on the 
rocks, and he had scrambled up, to find himself 
dismounted and pursued by the cow, maddened 
by the bawls of her offspring. 

“T jump behind the bush on the edge of the 
cafion,” said Bernal, as he watched Jerome 
releasing the subdued line-back and her calf. 
“Dat cow push dat bush clear over the edge. She 
tear it to pieces! Dat calf yours all right. I 
wouldn’t have heem. I tell the rodeo boss I put 
the Crescent-H on heem myself!” 
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THE NEW ARRANGEMENT OF THE STARS. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
Good-by, kind year, we walk no more together, 
But here in quiet happiness we part; 
And from thy wreath of faded fern and heather 
I take some sprays, and wear them on my heart. 
Sarah Doudney. 


fticers of the Geological Survey have lately 
announced that the coal deposits in America 
will not be exhausted for four or five thousand 
years. Since 1875 the country has produced 


more than five billion tons of coal, whereas its | 
total production up to that date was only seven | 


hundred million tons. 


I 


enlisted men in the navy are native-born Ameri- 
cans, and that during the year forty-three per 
cent. of the men qualified for reénlistment did 
reénlist. It is highly desirable that the man 
behind the gun be a man of experience, and it is 
best that the man who may be called upon to 
fight should be born under the flag that floats 


above his ship. 
Wwe seems to be waiting for the person who 
can do it. In Detroit the employment 
agencies are said to be practically idle because 
there are few out of work. In Boston a free 
state employment bureau, opened on December 
3d, announced in an advertisement printed on 
the Saturday before, that it had on its books 
demand for more than four bundred workers 
at wages varying from five dollars a month and 
board for a boy, to fifty dollars a week for 
workers in an electrical shop. 
ra regulations of the steamboat inspection 
service restrict the use of sirens and other 
steam-whistles in New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston. Cnly fire-boats and government vessels 
are to be allowed to sound the hair-raising siren. 
The improved regulations are in considerable 
measure due to the persistent work of one woman, 
although she has been assisted by many other 
vigorous pleaders. Weare willing to endure the 
necessary noises of life, but good health demands 
that we shall be spared unnecessary shocks to 
the nervous system through the delicate ear. 
klahoma’s star will be added to the flag on 
July 4th next year if the formal admission 
of the state to the Union takes place before 
that time. The War and Navy Departments 
have agreed upon the arrangement of the forty- 
six stars, to accommodate the new one, and to 
make it easy to add two more when New Mexico 
and Arizona are admitted. The plan provides 
for four rows of eight stars each, and two rows 
of seven stars each. The rows of seven are the 
second and the fifth. ‘The rows of seven can be 
made into rows of eight when the other terri- 
tories are admitted, and the arrangement will 
then be absolutely regular. 
- real or supposed imitation of college youths, 
still more youthful students in high schools 
and preparatory schools have adopted strange 
head-gears. Instead of the modest boyish cap 
and the neat soft or stiff felt hat for “dress 
up,’’ some fantastic boys have topped themselves 
with slouch-hats, variously distorted in the shape 
of the brims and even decorated with markings 
and devices. The principal of one high school 
has asked his boys to cast off the crazy head- 
coverings. ‘The matter of decency and simplicity 
of dress is really important. ‘The boy who delib- 
erately wears something that draws attention to 
himself may be pardoned by any one with humor 
enough to understand boyish folly. Neverthe- 
less, the habit of unobtrusive dress is a good one 
to cultivate early. 


n a recent report of the Bureau of Navigation 


| A peean which has long been famous for the 
bravery of its colonels, the beauty of its 
women and the excellence of its horses, has also 
been associated in the mind of the public with 
the product of other beverages besides spring- 
water. There are two hundred and fifty-three 
distilleries in the state, and whisky is one of the 
staple products. Most persons have supposed 
that a large part of this was made for home con- 
sumption, but the fact is otherwise. Local option 
prevails in Kentucky. A map of the state, with 
the “dry” portions in white and the “wet” por- 
tions in black, is an astonishing revelation of the 
progress of temperance sentiment in the state. 
Kighty-two counties appear wholly white, and 
only five are all, or nearly all, black. The senti- 
ment of the state is overwhelmingly in favor of 
prohibition. The grand convocation of Kentucky 


Masons lately passed a vote that no one who is 
engaged in the manufacture or sale of liquor 
shall hereafter be admitted to the order, and that 
liquor dealers who are already members shall not 
be advanced beyond the degree which they now 
This is good, but somehow the attitude 


hold. 





| bonnet were dragging her down to perdition, and | 
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it is shown that ninety-three per cent. of the | 
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of the state recalls the story of the pious old | | Peary has been nearer to the north pole than | soon think of murdering his mother as of dis- 


woman who decided that the gay flowers in her | 


so took them out and gave them to her sister. 


} 


I" nearly every art but the one which seems to | 


any other man: Doctor Cook has ascended to the | 
highest pinnacle of Mount McKinley in-Alaska, | 
and the Duke of the Abruzzi has discovered a 
new river in Central Africa. 

Activity beneath the surface of the earth caused | 


| obeying an order or running by a signal.” 

The other is the establishment of an authori- 
| tative body, empowered to investigate accidents, 
| place responsibility and command obedience. 
In England railway accidents are investigated 


belong most naturally to them, women have | the disastrous eruption of Mount Vesuvius, and | | by the board of trade, a department of the gov- 


| distinguished themselves by originality, delicacy | later shook the coast region of California so vio- | ernment. 
In musical | lently that it caused a fire which destroyed the | impartial. 


of perception and technical skill. 


The decision is prompt, the finding 
If any precaution for safety has been 


composition they have accomplished surprisingly | city of San Francisco, with terrible loss of life omitted, the public knows it, and public opinion 


little. 


There has lately been produced at Leipzig, | and property. The Valparaiso earthquake, which is, in such cases, as effective as an act of Parlia- 


however, an opera, “Strandrecht,” by Miss E. | came later, was almost equally severe, and was | ment. 


M. Smyth, a young English composer who seems | doubtless caused by a movement of the earth’s | 


at one leap to have placed herself not merely at 
the head of the composers of her own sex, but in | 
the company of the great musical creators among 
men. The London Times regards it as small | 
praise to say of “‘Strandrecht’’ that it is “the most | 
powerful and unified production ever accom- 
plished by a female composer.”’ It goes much | 
further, and says that not only is the new opera 
completely free from the influence of any other 
music, but that the power with which the great 
situations are handled, the insight with which 
the characters are individualized, and the skill of | 
invention and treatment make it one of the few | 
modern operas which must count among the | 
great things in art. 
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HOMELY HELPFULNESS. 


The finest life lies oft in doing finely 
A multitude of unromantic things. 
Edward C. Lefroy. 
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A YEAR’S RECORD. 


he record of the closing year shows that it 
7 has been a period of remarkable progress | 
toward larger liberty. 

The first elected legislative body ever chosen 
in the Russian Empire met in May, was in 
session for about nine weeks, and was dissolved 
by the Tsar. A new election was ordered, and 
has since been held. This beginning of popular 
government in the place of autocracy, or, more 
strictly speaking, bureaucracy, is the most nota- 
ble political event of the year. 

The movement toward popular government is 
not confined to Russia. Montenegro and Persia 
have received new constitutions and have elected 
their first parliaments within the year. In China 
the dowager empress has promised a constitu- 
tion, after the commissioners sent to Europe and 
America to study Western institutions shall have 
decided how best to adapt them to conditions in 
China. 

In the United States the people have been 
asserting themselves through their representa- 
tives. ‘They have decided that the railroad 
companies must cease showing favors to one 
shipper over another. They require the meat- 
packers to prepare their products under sanitary 
conditions. They have forbidden producers of 
food of any kind to represent it as being anything 
but what it is. Potted ham must be ham; rasp- 
berry jam must be made of raspberries; and 
maple-sirup must be made of maple sap. 

The courts and juries have sustained the 
Attorney-General in suits brought against vari- 
ous trusts said to have been formed in restraint 
of trade. Popular opinion has secured in some 
states and has demanded in others a reform of the 
abuses in the management of the life-insurance 
companies. 

The United States took control of the affairs | 
in Cuba when the people failed in their attempt 
at self-government. It will remain in control 
until officers are chosen by the Cubans who are 
capable of maintaining an orderly and stable 
government. 

Voters in the United States, France and Great 
Britain have expressed their views of the national 
policies with varying results. In Great Britain 
the Conservatives, who had been in power for 
years, were overwhelmingly defeated by the 
Liberals. In France, on the other hand, the 
people chose a Chamber of Deputies which | 
strongly supported the government; and in this 
country the newly elected Congress contains a 
majority of Representatives prepared to sustain 
the President. France chose a new President 
during the year, but the election of a President 
there has little political significance. 

The question of religious instruction of a 
denominational character had much to do with 
the defeat of the Conservatives in Great Britain. 
The relation between the church and the public 
treasury was an issue in the French elections, 
and the people emphatically approved the com- 
plete separation of church and state. In Spain 
this question has not appeared as an issue in the 
elections, but the Spanish ministry has asserted 
its independence of the church in ordering that 
the priests shall not interfere when a couple 
applies for marriage by a civil magistrate. 

Progress was made on the Panama Canal, 
where the excavating continues, pending the 
awarding of contracts for the rapid prosecution 
of the work. The President visited the isthmus 
to inspect the canal, and stopped at Porto Rico 
on his way home. 

The relations of the United States with South 
America were improved by the visit of the 











| England are frequent. 





Secretary of State to Rio de Janeiro while the 
Pan-American Conference was in session, and 
afterward to the capitals of countries on both 
sides of the continent. 

We know more ¢ 
parts of the earth thana year ago, for Commander 








crust similar to that in California. 

Among the noted dead of the year are Carl 
Schurz, a German revolutionist, who became an 
American statesman; Susan B. Anthony, who 
devoted her life to the elevation of women; 
| Russell Sage, noted as the greatest American 
money-lender ; Gen. Joseph Wheeler; who served 
|in the Confederate army, and died a brigadier- 
general wearing the United States uniform; 
Christian, King of Denmark ; and Henrik Ibsen, 
the great Norwegian dramatist. 
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GIVING IS BEST. 


“Take the fruit 1 give you,” says the bending tree; 
“Nothing but a burden is it all to me.” 

Lucy Larcom. 
oa 


A ROOM BEAUTIFUL. 


he furniture and ornaments of the country 

parlor are gradually changing from the 

style of fifty years ago; but they are not 
yet settled into a suitability and comfort which 
shall give them true beauty. 

The day has gone by when a coffin-plate, a 
wreath made from the hair of dead friends, a 
| picture of Washington’s death-bed, a black hair- 
| doth sofa and a what-not may be found in 
many a parlor. But there are absurdities of 
modern taste almost as objectionable as these. 
The gaudy silk lamp-shade, the cotton plush 
curtains or furniture, the big vases of grasses 
and hydrangeas gathering the winter’s dust, the 
cheap pictures in deep gilt frames—these things 
ery aloud at their own unfitness for the demands 
of daily country life. 

The idea which governs the furnishing of 
kitchen and living-room must presently come to 
direct the furnishing of the parlor—what is most 
useful is beautiful. As the room is to be used 
for the hours of leisure of the family, chairs and 
sofa should be comfortable. A simple, washable 
tidy, securely fastened to the back of a chair, 
may be both useful and pretty. But a gay silk 
searf flung over the corner of a picture in the 
attempt to be artistic is both foolish and ugly. 
A ten-cent vase of plain glass filled with wild 
flowers is a joy to the most fastidious eye. A 
bunch of wax flowers under an expensive glass 
shade grows each year more objectionable in its 
crude attempt to copy nature’s matchless handi- 
work. 

It is a good fault in a country parlor that it 
should “seem empty” as compared with other 
rooms. The work of kitchen and sitting-room 
makes a great part of their furnishing. Rest 
comes to a tired woman by forgetting work- 
basket and kitchen oven, and in having elbow- 
room,—literally as well as figuratively,—in which 
she may sit without even the physical worry of 
seeing too many things. 

Space, comfort, simplicity — these save the 
country parlor from stiffness and ugliness, and 
make it a place suitable for its use, and therefore 
beautiful. 
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SAFETY IN RAILWAY TRAVEL. 
Weer the past few months railway acci- 


dents of unusual fatality have drawn 
publie attention strongly to what has 
become almost a national disgrace. 

When the president of the Southern Railroad 
was killed, a question leaped simultaneously into 
many minds: “If the head of a great system 
cannot secure safety in his private car and on 
his own lines, what chance has the general 
public?” As ten thousand persons are killed 
and several times ten thousand others injured on 
the railroads of the United States every year, 
the question is pertinent. 

Comparisons of American roads with those of 
It is true that many 
more passengers are killed or injured in the 
United States than in England, in proportion to 
the whole number carried; yet we should con- 
sider, by way of explanation, not of excuse, that 
in Great Britain distances are short, and roads 
are double-tracked, solidly built, well-ballasted 
and free from grade crossings. Here the enormous 
length of some of the lines makes the expense 
of double-tracking them prohibitive. The same 
cause also necessitated here an economy of origi- 
nal construction unknown abroad. 

But these conditions render all the more neces- 
sary the adoption of every available invention 
to overcome the disadvantages which make travel 
unsafe. Many such inventions are in gen- 
eral use—some of them more extensively than 
in Great Britain. Others were not generally 
introduced until the companies were forced by 
law to adopt them. 

There are two things which would do more 


| than anything else to lessen the number of rail- 
One is to | 


way accidents in the United States. 
| train the independent and self-confident spirit | 
| of the American railw ay a to suc’ mareped 
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The investigation in most of the states of the 

| Union is made by the company itself, and the 
accident is usually found to have been “unavoid- 
| able.” 
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SOCIETY AND EDUCATION. 


n order to express the significance of the recent 
Social Education Congress, which was held 
in Boston, the broadest possible definitions of 

‘social” and “education” are necessary. 

Heretofore educational problems have been 
left largely to teachers and experts in pedagogy. 
This congress was not a teachers’ meeting, but 
a conference of leaders in all departments of life. 

The variety of the subjects discussed and the 
many interests represented by the speakers 
| Showed that real education touches life at every 
point; that, as wise men have always felt, edu- 
cation is the development in all possible ways of 
the individual and of the unit in society. The 
business man explained what he demanded of 
the schools that are sending him young clerks 
and workmen. Theman of public affairs showed 
what the schools should do for the boy and the 
girl who are to vote. 

From the laboring man, through a union 
leader, came the message of the experienced 
workman to those in charge of the maturing boy 
who is soon to choose a trade. Physicians and 
specialists in physical culture pleaded for the 
care of the body, for education which should 
teach respect for the finely organized instrument 
of thought and labor. 

From the churches preachers of many denomi- 
nations spoke the word for spiritual culture in 
all education of the hands and the brain. Public 
librarians traced the relation of their institution 
to the schools. 

Banker, president of public service company, 
manufacturer, tradesman, professor, psycholo- 
gist—all these in some way asserted the great 
truth that education is not merely the concern of 
specialists, it is everybody’s business, for it is 
related to every part of every man’s life. 

Once this is realized, our schools will be vital- 


ized as never before. 
perenne England, has lately been the scene 
of acurious and interesting ex periment made 
bythe mayor. In Longwood, a poor district of the 
town, the rate of mortality among young children 
had been one hundred and twenty-two in the thou- 
sand. Thenew mayor, Mr. Broadbent, a brother of 
Sir William Broadbent, the king’s physician, deci- 
ded when he took office to do what he could to 
reduce this high death-rate. The plan he adopted 
was the offer of a guinea to parents in certain speci- 
fied districts for every child born during his term of 
office and living at the end of a year. In spite of 
the fact that serious epidemics of whooping-cough 
and measles prevailed during the year of the tests, 
and that the summer of 1906 was one of the 
deadliest on record, one hundred and seven 
mothers received the bonus. The mortality was 
forty-four in the thousand, as compared with the 
previous one hundred and twenty-two. There is 
something very attractive in a form of infantile 
insurance which pays, not upon proof of death, 
but upon evidence of continued existence. 
great popular demonstration took place re- 
cently in Belgium. Over sixty thousand 
persons marched through the streets of Brussels 
to the city hall to ask for obligatory education. 
The petition presented to the mayor was signed 
by two hundred thousand names. Nearly one- 
fourth of the population of Belgium is illiterate, 
although the law offers free education to those 
who cannot pay for it. There is supposed to be 
a primary school for every commune of over 
sixty-five hundred, but only a meager grant is 
allowed, and the teaching is often of the poorest. 
The schools are managed by the commune and 
not by the government, and any private place of 
instruction may be selected as the communal 
school. Education practically ceases at the age of 
twelve; what was learned is soon forgotten, and 
the relapse into indifference and ignorance is inevi- 
table. The schools are inspected once a year. 
Although the technical schools of Belgium are fine, 
the primary system of this most crowded country 
in Europe is wholly bad. 
a automobilists are urging that a 
national highway be built between New York 
and Chicago. The proposed road is not intended 
for the amusement of rich pleasure-seekers, but 
for the farmers, who are to own traction wagons 
in the future and carry their crops from the farm 
tothe best market. A party has travelled between 
the two cities by automobile, noting the best route 
to be followed, the location of gravel-pits and the 
grades to be overcome. It has obtained facts 
enough to make its inquiries worthy of respect. 
Whether the national highway is ever built as 
such, there will be a continuous good road across 
| the State of New York ina year or two, built by 
| the state or by the various towns and cities; and 
| th here are excellent stretches of good road in the 
other states along the line. 
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| “The Harriet Lane Johnston collection of paint- 
ings was opened to the public in the gallery of 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washington for 
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the first time last month, and now there is a| 
National Gallery of Art in fact as well as in name. | 
The act creating the Smithsonian Institution made 
its trustees the custodians of all the art objects 
belonging to the government, but they have hesi- 
tated to exercise their powers. The question | 
became of especial interest when Mrs. Johnston, | 
who was a niece of President Buchanan, be- | 
queathed her collection to the Corcoran Art 
Gallery until such time as a national gallery was 
created. The Corcoran Gallery trustees refused 
the gift, and at the instance of the President last 
spring the rights of the Smithsonian Institution 

were asserted in the courts. Mrs. Johnston's 

collections includes a pertrait of the Prince of 

Wales as he appeared at the time of his visit to 

America in 1860, a painting showing the prince at 

the tomb of Washington with President Buchanan 

and other notables; paintings by Sir Joshua | 
Reynolds, Sir Thomas Lawrence, George Romney, 
Janssens and Constable. The Freer collection 
of Whistler paintings and etchings, the largest in 
existence, will ultimately become the property of 
the gallery. 
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NELLIE. 


M*: Dayton entered her husband's study and 
sank into a chair. 

“You look hot, Eleanor,” said Doctor Dayton, 
glancing up from a scientific journal. “Have you 
been out in the sun?” 

“Yes, I walked over to the fresh-air camp to see 
the children who were brought from the city this | 
morning.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t go there so often, Eleanor,” 
he said, a trifle impatiently. “A visit to the fresh- 
air camp seems to exhaust you more than any- 
thing else.” | 

“But, Harry, I love to see the children. One 
such darling little girl came this morning. She 
has yellow curls and big brown eyes, and her 
name is Nellie. I used to be called Nellie when I 
was her age. .She’s from the foundlings’ home, 
and I couldn’t help wishing, Harry, that we —” 

“Now, dear, don’t bring up that subject again. 
You know I doubt the wisdom of adopting chil- 
dren, and you are not strong enough to assume 
the care of a youngster.” The doctor smiled 
tenderly at Mrs. Dayton. “Haven’t you trouble 
enough looking after me without flying to ills you 
know not of?” As he ceased speaking the tele- 
phone-bell rang. 

“[’m wanted at the camp,” he explained, hanging 
up the receiver and reaching for his medicine- 
ease. “A child lifted the top off a beehive and 
has been badly stung.” 

An hour later Mrs. Dayton rose from her porch 
hammock at the sound of her husband’s voice. 
“Here’s a little visitor, Eleanor!” he called. 

She ran out to the motor-car and took in her 
arms a limp little baby girl. ‘Why, it’s Nellie!” 
she said. 

“Is it Nellie? I wasn’t thinking about anything 
but her stings, which were pretty severe. Talk 
about grateful patients, Eleanor! When I man- 
aged to relieve the little thing’s sufferings she 
clung to me, and I simply couldn’t get away 
from her. So I told the matron we’d keep her 
overnight. You see her face and arms are badly 
swollen, and she may need more care than they’d 
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wouldn’t. No, not so much as plain ‘How do you 
do?’ Ihave my dignity. 
“You don’t happen to know, do you, how things 


| really happened between Joe and the Ellison 


girl? 1 can’t condescend to ask Alicia now.” 
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THIRD PANEL. 


BOTH AS AN ORNAMENT TO THE HOME AND 
AS A PRACTICAL CONVENIENCE, EVERY ONE 
WILL WELCOME THE COMPANION CALENDAR 
FOR 1907. THE CALENDAR PROPER IS GIVEN 
AMPLE SPACE AND BOLD LETTERS AND NU- 
MERALS, WHILE THE FOUR PANELS ON WHICH 
IT IS PRINTED ARE PROVIDED WITH A RIBBON 
BY WHICH IT MAY BE HANDILY SUSPENDED 
ABOVE THE WRITING-DESK. 

THE CALENDAR FOR THREE MONTHS IS 
PRINTED ON EACH PANEL, AND ABOVE IT IS A 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURE EXQUISITE IN COLOR AND 
CHARMING IN SUBJECT, QUITE WORTHY OF A 
FRAME AND PERMANENT PRESERVATION AT 
THE END OF THE YEAR WHEN THE USE OF 
THE CALENDAR IS PAST. 

THIS BEAUTIFUL CALENDAR, FOR WHICH 
EMINENT ARTISTS MADE THE PICTURES AND 
WHICH IS A MASTERPIECE OF COLOR REPRO- 
DUCTION, IS GIVEN TO EACH SUBSCRIBER UPON 
PAYMENT OF HIS SUBSCRIPTION FOR 1907. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, MAss. 
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ALL ALONE. 


ustem Pasha, at one time Turkish ambassador 

to the Court of St. James, was very fond of 
England, but having a high notion of the dignity 
of an ambassador, who represents his sovereign, 
he was greatly dissatisfied with certain court 
customs. In a word, England was too democratic 
for Rustem Pasha. 





have time to give her at the camp.” 

“TI like the doctor man,” lisped Nellie. 
to stay wif him.” 

Mrs. Dayton kissed the yellow curls and laid | 


“T want | 


the child in the hammock, and the doctor disap- | 


peared into the house, murmuring 
about preparing a soothing lotion. 

One morning two weeks later the matron of the 
fresh-air camp telephoned Doctor Dayton that the 
children with whom Nellie had come were to be 
returned to the city that day. She requested him 
to bring Nellie to the camp in time for the after- 
noon train. 

“To-day! Why,is the time upalready? Why— 
well, you see, I think my wife wished to keep her 
—that is, I—hang it all—I beg your pardon, I mean 
that we both want her.” 

He turned from the telephone and saw Mrs. 
Dayton listening in the doorway. Her eyes were 
bright and her cheeks wore an unwonted glow of 
health. She was a winsome picture with Nellie 
hanging to her skirts and the chain of flowers in | 
her hands that she was weaving for the baby’s 
curls. 

“O Harry!” was all she said, but the look of 
love and gratitude in her eyes filled his own with 
happy tears. 


something 
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A CIVIL QUESTION. 


“O' course some people do grow irritable with 
age,” said Mrs. Crombie, with a stately air. 
“But the Fendersons are such an amiable family, 
and considering that Alicia and I have known 
each other since we were babies—I’ll own I was 
astonished. 

“Alicia’s back door wasn’t hasped when I went 
to return a pitcher, so I walked right in, and there 
in the next room she and those nieces of hers 
were talking over her nephew Joe’s affair with 
the Ellison girl. 

“It’s off, you know, and they do say he was 
jilted. Well, all I caught was that Joe was going 
out to Colorado, and naturally I wasn’t satisfied. 
I’m not inquisitive, I hope, but I take a kindly 
interest in the neighbors’ young folks. So I | 
stepped to the threshold and asked politely : | 

“*Where’s he going, who’s he going to stay with, 
why did she do it, and was there another man in 
the case?’ 

“You'd think a person would give a civil answer | 
to a civil question! But Alicia looked at me as if 
I was a toad, and then drawled in the most aggra- 
vating soft voice: 

“*That sounds like a single question, Mrs. 
Crombie, the way you say it, but it requires four 
answers. Four instalments equal a serial story, | 
and I’m afraid in a busy morning there wouldn't | 
be time to finish. You’ve heard one instalment 
to-day—suppose we leave it to be “concluded in | 
our next?’ ’ 

“As if there would be any next! It will be a 
long day before I ask a question of Alicia Fender- 
son again, not if she went on her knees to me, I 





with Count de Bylandt, who was at that time 
Dutch minister, when the count said to him, slyly: 


there is only one ambassador in London.” 

“What!” exclaimed Rustem Pasha, who in 
these matters was always serious, and did not see 
the mischief in Count de Bylandt’s eye. ‘What! 
We are seven.” 

“My dear pasha,” said Count de Bylandt, “there 
is only one ambassador—the United States min- 
ister!” 

“This,” declares the narrator of the anecdote in 
the Cornhill Magazine, “neatly expressed the im- 
portance of the representative of the great 


James. 





RIPENED ROMANCE. 


is the occasion of the ninetieth birthday of 


Doctor Martineau, who preached in Liver- 
pool for many years, Sir Henry Roseoe, the Eng- 
lish chemist, congratulated him on attaining such 
a fine old age. 


The distinguished clergyman said that he had 
been overwhelmed with congratulations, and that 
he was working through the letters he had re- 
ceived. 

| “By degrees,” he said, “I shall answer them all. 
“One of the most remarkable,” Doctor Mar- 
| tineau continued, ‘“‘was from a lady, the only 
| person who addressed me as ‘Dear James.’ 
|had not seen her since we were boy and girl 
together in Norwich. She is one of the daughters 
of Doctor Rigby in that city. My friends used to 
joke meas DY pee man about Miss Jane Rigby, 
and I received their chaff pleasantly. 

“I believed her long since dead ; and now comes 


this letter to remind me of her existence and her | 


friendly recollection of me.” 


The old minister paused an instant, then added, 


with a tremulous smile, “She is now also in her 
ninetieth year.” 
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TOO DEEP. 


he story is told of a lank, disconsolate-looking 

farmer who one day during the progress of a 
political meeting in Cooper Institute stood on the 
steps with the air of one who has been surfeited 
with a feast of some sort. 

“Do you know who’s talking in there now?” de- 
manded a stranger, briskly, pausing for a moment 
beside the disconsolate farmer. 
going in?” 

“No, sir, I’ve just come out,” said the farmer, 
decidedly. “Mr. Evarts is talking in there.” 

“What about?” asked the stranger. 

“Well, he didn’t say,” the farmer answered, 
passing a knotted hand across his forehead. 


CONSPICUOUS. 


he minister had preached to the graduating 
class of a girls’ college. The girls of the class 
were on the platform all round the pulpit, and all 
dressed in white. 
“T felt,” confessed the preacher to his wife 
when he got home, “like a crow on a snow-drift!” 


One day he was, for the hundredth time, per- | 
haps, comparing notes on diplomatic privileges in | 
| Continental courts and at the Court of St. James | 


“You talk of ambassadors, but, my dear friend, 


American republic accredited to the Court of St. | 


“Or are you just | 
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“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
Irritation caused by cold or use of the voice. 
boxes only. Do not contain opium. 
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| 
offers a well-paying field to the man who prefers 
outdoor work. There is dignity and a 

| 

| 





connected with such positions. It affords chances 
to travel, to see the world, to study conditions, and 
often leads directly to the very highest positions 
George Washington began his career in this field. 
Why not let us tell you all about our Surveyor’s 
Course ? Write us, mentioning this advertisement, 
and receive FREE our 200-page handbook describing 
our 60 courses in ENGINEER ; 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 
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Map of the World 


95 cts. Valuable reference 


map in full colors, 
on heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, 
| 2 mounted on rollers, edges bound in 
cloth. Shows our island possessions, 
Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines 
and other features of Japan, China, 
Manchuria, Korea and the Far East. 
Sent on receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. 
W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Will Carleton’s Magazine “EVERY... 
WHERE” 
You have all heard of WILL CARLETON 
the famous poet and editor, author of *Farn 
Ballads,” “City Legends etc., et His 
magazine, ** EVERY WHERE, mtains his 
latest poems, sketches and stories. Best of 
additional literature. 50 cents a Year. 


Special Offer—3 Months for 10 cts. 


if you mention The Youth's Companion 


EVERY WHERE PUBLISHING CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

























Icy winds, dust impuri- } 
ties, extremes of temper- 
ature indoors and out 
fj make facial roughness, 
chapping and soreness, that 
Hinds’ Cream will surely pre- 
, vent if applied before a after 
exposure. This delightful entiee ic liquid com- 
| | pletely removes all impurities from the pores, 
| | heals chaps and skin sores, makes the com- 
| | plexion clear, smooth and youthful. Best for 
| | babies’ delicate skin and for men who shave. 
| | Guaranteed to contain no grease, bleach or 
| chemicals; will not cause the growth of hair. 
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Substitutes disappoint ; buy only Hinds’; at 
all dealers, 50c.; or if not obtainable, sent 
post-paid by us. Write for Free Sample 
Bottle and Booklet. 


A. S. HINDS, 22 West Street, 
Portland, Maine. 
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* Healthful and clear® 

as a winter morning is 
this cleaning, healing 
and most refreshin 
liquid dentifrice. 

As the beautiful snow 
refreshes the air and 
enhances the charm of 
earth with its invigorat: 
ing power, so glistening, 
brightening Rusifoam 
purifies the breath and 
showers snow-like white- 
ness upon the teeth@ 


25° EVERY WHERE, 
SAMPLE FREE. 


Address. £.W.HOYT & CO..lowe//, Mass. 














who shared in it. 





Renewal of Subscriptions 
for The Youth’s Companion. 


The response to our suggestion that subscriptions be 


promptly renewed has been very general. 
record in this space our appreciation of the courtesy, 
and to extend our thanks to each individual subscriber 
But of course among so laige a 
number of subscribers there are some who have been 
prevented from sending the amount of their subscriptions, 
although intending to continue the paper. 
we wish to say that renewal with as little further delay 
as possible will be a favor, as our new mailing list 
is now in active preparation. 
prompt remittance now we will send in token of our 
appreciation a copy of our beautiful Calendar for 1907. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


We wish to 


To these 


To those who make 








through your solicitation. 





AN EQUAL SHARE 
In the Division of $10,000. 


On the | st of next July every subscriber who has sent us Five New Subscriptions 
since October | 8th will be given an equal share in the division of $10,000. 


Some of our subscribers have obtained one, two or three new subscriptions, 
and propose to continue their efforts until five have been secured. 


Are You of This Number ? 


If so, permit us to extend our congratulations. 
realize that an equal share in the division of $10,000, in addition to the five 
Merchandise Payments and one Perseverance Reward, for each list of five new 
subscriptions, is an exceptionally generous reward for a little effort. 


Do not forget to read our Conditions for obtaining new subscriptions, given 


on page 505 of The Companion of October | 8th. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Our subscribers are beginning to 











If you have se secured a new subscription to The Companion, suppose 
you ake one real effort to do so. You may discover that one of your nearest 
neighbors will be delighted at the opportunity to subscribe for The Companion 
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x» J. A. Edgerton 


hen weary one night from the toil of the day, 
My heart with its burden cast down ; 
Alone and unaided on life’s barren way, 
And all the world wearing a frown ; 
I heard the quaint tones, beating measured and 
slow, 
Of the clock, from its shelf on the wall; 
And, as the staid pendulum swung to and fro, 
In rhythm these words seemed to fall: 
“Never give up. Never give up. 
Time will be given you. 
Never give up.” 


And then, through the deepening silence, it seemed 
A presence pervaded the gloom ; 
Although far away she lay sleeping, I dreamed 
My mother stood there in the room. 
About her sweet face, as it turned to my own, 
Seemed resting a halo of light. 
Like far-away music, I fancied her tone 
Fell soft on the ear of the night: 
“Never give up. Never give up. 
Loved ones are waiting you. 
Never give up.” 


Out into the night, to the quiet and calm, 
I went to the starlight and dew; 
For night, to the heart that is sore, has a balm, 
A beauty that always is new. 
I saw the great earth, as it swung to the dawn, 
Stretching out to the east, to the west; 
And out of the deep heart of nature seemed drawn 
A voice with an accent of rest: 
“Never give up. Never give up. 
The world is wide for you. 
Never give up.” 


My eyes turned above, where the bright eyes of 
space, 
Through immensity’s blue-curtained deeps, 
In clusters of glimmering groups, seem to gaze 
Far away, where the quiet earth sleeps, 
And down through the broad, jeweled fields of the 
sky, 
That radiant stretch over all, 
There dropped a still voice, as it were from on high, 
Which seemed to my spirit to call: 
“Never give up. Never give up. 
Heaven is over you. 
Never give up. 


“The past it is gone, with its sorrows and faults, 
Then leave it and build you anew. 
The past it is dead, locked in memory’s vaults ; 
And living hopes beckon to you. 
For the brave is the pathway of life. 
climb? 
Then turn from the years that are dead, 
With your eyes on the promise that’s shining 
sublime 
In the years that are lying ahead. 
Never give up. Never give up.” 
The great misty future says, 
“Never give up.” 


Can you 
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“TOODLES.” 


E had another and a bette: 
name, and in good time it 
came to light, and was en- 
tered in the Sunday-school 
class book; but ‘‘'Toodles’’ 
was the name he gave, and 
Toodles was the name by 

' which he had gone during 

the greater part of his life; and Toodles is the 

only name by which he shall be known to the 
readers of this article. 

‘*Where do you live?’’ asked the teacher. 

‘* Around the corner,’’ was his reply. It was 
the only residence given for record. But what 
corner he lived around is not yet known; he 
lived mostly ‘‘around corners,’’ and had picked 
up a miscellaneous fund of information there. 

Toodles liked the Sunday-school. To some 
of the boys with plenty of home privileges, 
Sunday-school was a commonplace blessing, if 
a blessing at all; but Toodles counted it among 
the luxuries of his scant life. It is cheering to 
the heart of a Sunday-school teacher to have 
an appreciative pupil. It more than compen- 
sates for some unconventionalities in the matter 
of apparel and speech. 

This is no place for the recording of the defi- 
ciencies of Toodles. Indeed, they are forgotten. 
His was a loyalty and enthusiasm that would 
have hid a multitude of infelicities, if there had 
been a multitude to hide. There were not 
many ; it is hard now to believe that there were 
any. 

Toodles became a diligent propagandist. He 
brought more boys into the Sunday-school than 
did any other member. ‘There was not even a 
teacher who had so many to her credit. And 








‘Toodles’s recruits, brought in from his own 
stratum of society, he regarded as under his 
care, and they looked to him as their leader and 
representative. 

Then came the earthquake and the fire. 

The church of eight hundred members seemed 
to have disappeared in a night. 


There was 
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pewsp J a member whose home was not burned 
and whose business was not destroyed. Scores 
of them left the city, and hundreds removed to 
other portions of the town or to the suburbs, or 
camped in the parks and slept between the 
graves in the cemeteries. The beautiful walls 
of the church stood cracked by the earthquake 
and blackened by the fire. 

In time a temporary place of meeting was 
found, and a Sunday service was held, a 
pathetic contrast to the overflowing services of 
the days before the disaster. The Sunday- 
school was reorganized on the same day. A 
pitiful handful of children appeared, and the 
question was what to do. Could the boys and 
girls ever be found? Could enough of them be 
assembled to make a Sunday-school in the heart 
of the burned district ? 

Then entered Toodles. He had walked thirty- 
nine blocks to get there, and was late. But 
the school informally resolved itself into a ses- 
sion with Toodles. There was not a camp 
within or about the city which he had not 
visited, and he knew just who were there. He 
was able to give lists from memory of more of 
the church families than even the minister knew. 
He knew where the boys were. 

The minister and the superintendent and the 
teachers got out their note-books and sat at the 
feet of Toodles. Among the most encouraging 
facts in the reorganization of that Sunday-school 
was the practical assistance given by this waif. 
And the minister said, ‘‘Brethren, it always 
pays to help a boy; you never know how soon 
he will be able to help you. Who of us sup- 
posed when we took this little lad off the street, 
and gave him what we could in the Master’s 
name, that so soon we should find him one of 
our best helpers ?’’ 

They thanked God for Toodles, and took 
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ON FIVE DOLLARS A WEEK. 


ne of the most pathetic things in the world 
is the worry and pinching, the bitter and 
persistent economy necessary to many 
faithful, hard-working girls in the large cities. A 
writer in the New York Sun relates a conversation 
which took place in a late subway train in that 
city. The car was nearly empty. Among the 
passengers was a little party of shop-girls bound 
for the Bronx. They were discussing the possi- 
bility of a girl living on fifty cents a day, for food, 
in New York City. The girl with the red hat 
declared her belief that it could not be done. 
“But I say it can,” rejoined the one with the 
green pompon, “‘and I’ve done it.” 
“For how long?” asked the red hat, skeptically. 
“Well, for one whole year.” 
“Oh, how did you do it? Please tell how you 
managed!” cried the others. 
“And may I hear, too?” begged a timid little 
stranger, coming across from the other side of the 
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ar. 
“Well, it is a great deal simpler if you like doll 
mattresses,” began the green pompon. 

“Doll mattresses?” repeated the stranger. 

“She means excelsior biscuits,’ explained one 
| of the others. 
| “They’re very filling,” continued the green 

mpon. “And they are only eleven cents a box. 
Then there is a kind of coffee you can get for 
eighteen cents a pound. I don’t guarantee that 
it’s Mocha and Java, but it’s not bad. If you drink 
two cups a day it lasts a week. 

“One pound of sugar at six cents lasts a week, 
and so does a can of condensed milk, for ten cents. 
Count fifteen cents a week for bread—you can 
toast it, of course—and fourteen cents for half a 
pound of butter, and fifteen cents a week for fruit, 
and it will average about eleven cents a day for 
break fast. 

“For lunch you can have a couple of good sand- 
wiches and tea or cocoa for fourteen cents. You 
can get a good slice of cooked meat at the delica- 
tessen store for five cents. 

“That leaves you twenty-five cents for dinner, 
and it has to be a good hot one if you are going to 
| live a year on fifty cents a day. You’ve got todo 
without chocolate éclairs and all the sweet things 
that taste good, and you’ve got to be so firm about 
it that you will hate yourself. Think up all the 
things that make bone and muscle. Spinach is 


fine. 

“You will have to invest a little money to start 
with at the five-and-ten-cent store for dishes, and 
get a little burner that fastens on the gas-jet— 
only some landladies won’t let you do that. If 
you can’t use the gas you will have to get an 
aleohol-lamp, and eat twenty-cent dinners to even 
up on the alcohol. 

“Room rent, for half a room, of course, can be 
had for a dollar and fifty cents, if you don’t mind 
stairs; and you can’t mind them until your salary 
is raised. Car fare will be at least eighty cents a 
week. . 
“Your laundry you will have to doin the bath- 
tub, and sometimes the landlady objects to that, 
too, and won’t even let you dry your handkerchiefs 
onthe window-pane. 

“That makes five dollars and eighty cents a 
week, not oonpine soap and postage-stamps.” 

“Or clothes,” said the girl in the red hat. 

“And there are thousands of girls in New York 
who earn only six dollars a week,” said another 
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rl. 
The timid little stranger got up and took her old 
place again across the car. 

“T get only five dollars a week,” she said. 
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LONG-DISTANCE LAND-BUYING. 


nowledge of geography is not acquired solely 
K from books or by travel. The man who per- 

sists in buying land from a distance comes to 
know his country pretty thoroughly, but if he is 
wise he quits before he gets very far. Many 
Westerners who are buying land in places about 
New York are learning costly lessons in geog- 
raphy. Unscrupulous operators catch a surprising 
number of innocents, so strong is the desire in 
some people to own real estate. 


A humble citizen of Illinois with a few dollars 
to spare and a hunger for land recently received 
a most elaborate and alluring prospectus setting 
forth the suburban advantages of a New Jersey 
town as a place of residence for tired city workers 
and the great speculative value of lots then selling 
at twenty-five dollars each, full size, twenty b 
one hundred feet. A map showing the railroac 
connection between the town and New York made 
the distance look very short. 

After a pleasant evening spent in absorbing the 
lithographed bait, the Illinois man forwarded a 








menep-aiee in porment for “Lot No. 916,” a tidy | 
parcel close to the dépot, and yet in the midst of 

what the diagram indicated to be the, most desir- 
able residential section. This lot was one that 
“would advance to two hundred and fifty dollars 
before the end of the month,” and there was no | 





telling where it would go to in a year’s time. | jt 


“T’ve put a little money into a lot just across the | 
river from New York,” said the investor to his | 
cronies at the village post-office the day the deed | 
arrived. “Quite a boom there, I understand — | 
fortunes being made every day. I’m glad I’m in | 
on it. It’s safer’n stocks; no water to squeeze 
out of a good house-lot.” 

His eager neighbors paused in their questioning 
when the postmaster handed a letter to him from 
an old resident of the New Jersey town. The | 
Illinois man had chanced to get his name and 
address, and had written at length to the stranger 
for information, but it was after he had sent his 
The letter from the old resident read: 
be glad to have you in this neighborhood, 
and when you build on lot No. 916—91.6 miles from 
New York—I know you will feel right at home on 
it, at low tide especially. It’s pretty full of soft | 
clams, but as the old motto runs, ‘there’s always 
room for one more.’ ” 


ON THE THRESHOLD 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER T 








ee of the unknown year appointed me, 
Maker of every day and every night, 
Still in its place, biding its time to be— 
Keep Thou Thy hand upon the mystery, 
Lift not the veil a moment from my sight: 
Yet, step by step, as slow Thou leadest me, 
Let there be Light! 
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AN EFFICIENT ALARM. 
Y ie ago, when electric burglar-alarms were 





new, Mark Twain had one placed in his | 

house. In his autobiography, in the North | 
American Review, he tells how it worked. As a 
general thing it was out of order. Then he would 
shut it off and send to New York for an electrician. 
It never showed its real possibilities except on one 
occasion. 


“Just that one time,” he says, “it 
whole Rv he seriously, adm 
fly about two o’clock one black and dreary March 
morning, and I turned out promptly, because I 
knew it was not fooling this time. 

“I stepped into the bath-room, turned up the 
gas, looked at the annunciator, and turned off the 
alarm, so far as the door indicated was concerned. 
This yy the racket. Then I went back to 
bed, and Mrs. Clemens opened the debate. 

“*What is it?’ 

** ‘It was the cellar door.’ 

“*Was it a burglar, do you think?’ 

“*VYes,’ said I, ‘of course it was. Did you think 
it was a Sunday-school superintendent?’ 


performed its 
rably. It let 





“No. What do you suppose he wants?’ 
“*T suppose he wants Cwelr » but he is not 
acquainted with the house, and he thinks it is in 


the cellar. Still, it may be that he is acquainted 
with the place, and that what he really wants is 
coal and vegetables.’ 

**Are you going down to see?’ 

“*No; let him select for himself.’ 

“ ‘But suppose he comes up to the ground floor?’ 

“*We shall know it the minute he opens a door. 
It will set off the alarm.’ 

“Just then the buzzing broke out again. I went 
into the bath-room and saw I was right, shut off 
the dining-room, and came back to bed. 

“*What do you suppose he is after now?’ said 


my wife. 
x ‘I think he has got all the vegetables he wants 
and is coming up for napkin-rings and odds anc 
ends for the wife and children. They all have 
families, burglars have, and they are always 
thoughtful for them.’ 
= ‘Are you going down to see what he wants 


“*No; I think he is after ceramics and such 
things. If he knows the house he knows that is 
all he can find on that floor.’ 

“She said, with a strong interest perceptible in 
her tone, ‘Suppose he comes up here!’ 

“*All right,’ I said. ‘He will give us notice.’ 

“*What shall we do then?’ 

“Climb out of the window.’ 

“*Well, what is the use of a burglar-alarm for 
us?’ she asked, restively. 

“*You have seen, dear heart, that it has been 
useful up to the present moment, and I have 
explained how it will be continuously useful after 
he gets up here.’ 

“That was the end of it. He didn’t ring any 
more alarms. I said I thought he was disap- 
pointed, and had gone off with the vegetables and 
the bric-a-brac. 

“We went to sleep, and at a quarter before 
eight in the mornin i was out and hurrying, for 
I was to take the eig! Age Beg train for New 
York. I found the gas burning brightly all over 
the first floor. My new overcoat was gone; my 
old umbrella was gone; my new patent-leather 
shoes which I had never worn were gone. The 
large window at the rear of the house was open. 
I passed out through it and tracked the burglar 
down the hill; tracked him with ease, because he 
had blazed his way with imitation silver napkin- 
rings, and my umbrella, and various other things 
which he disapproved of; and I went back in 










triumph and proved to my wife that he was a dis- 
appointed burglar. 

“T had suspected he would be from the start, 
and from his not coming to our floor to get human 
beings.” 


3 @ 
HOW PERFUMES ARE MADE. 
Aor the entire population of the city of 


Grasse, in southern France, is devoted to 

the cultivation of flowers and the extraction 
of perfumes from them—with the result, says 
Harper’s Magazine, that the community controls 
the market for the most delicate essences. For 
ten months in the year the Grassois are employed 
gathering, sorting and distilling blooms. About 
the town are flower-gardens which extend for 
many miles, and from which are plucked in a 
single season more than three million pounds of 
roses, half as many again of orange-blossoms, a 
million pounds of jasmine, nearly as much of 
violets, and hundreds of thousands of pounds of 
other flowers, including lavender, tuberoses, 
thyme, rosemary, myrtle and jonquils. 

After these are picked they must be carefully 
sorted, and in the case of the roses, at least, the 
petals carefully separated from the pistils by hand. 

The essential oils are extracted in several dif- 
ferent ways, in each of which the Grassois have 
kept abreast of modern science and have utilized 
the latest discoveries of the chemical laboratory. 

Rosemary, thyme, lavender, geranium, roses 
and orange-flowers they distil by steam, in huge 
alembies which hold from three hundred to sixty 
thousand quarts. The oil is skimmed from the 
water after condensation. The water itself is 
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preserved and used over and over again, for it is 
saturated with the perfume, and great quantities 
of it are sold as jasmine-water, rose-water and 
other flower waters. 

For the extraction of the more delicate-essences 
the method in highest favor is that of cold en- 
eurage. On the purest of cold lard, spread on 
glass plates in wooden frames, the fresh flowers 
are laid until the lard becomes a saturated pomade 
of essence. Cold alcohol is then added to the lard 
and the two continually paddled together, until 
the alcohol has dissolved out the floral oil. After 
the evaporation of the alcohol the perfume remains 
as the “quintessence”’ of the flower. 

The third method, by which the “quintessences” 
of rose and violet are obtained, is hot maceration, 
in which the flowers are put into hot lard and 
there a stirred, the lard being afterward 
pressed out. The most modern of all methods, 
although not the best in results, is that in which 
the perfumes are extracted in a closed vessel by 
some light spirit of petroleum. 

A pound of oil extracted from orange-flowers by 
the steam process is worth thirty-six dollars; ex- 
tracted by ey it is worth twice as much, 
and by melted lard one hundred and thirty-six 
dollars. Violet essence extracted by the petroleum 
method is worth one hundred and sixty-three 
dollars a pound, but a pound extracted through 
lard is worth more than fourteen hundred dollars. 

It is a curious characteristic of the perfume 
manufacture that although chemists have suc- 
ceeded in closely imitating many of the odors by 
synthesis, this competition has stimulated and not 
cut down the demand for the natural product. 
Artificial odors, used to scent soaps and other 
toilet articles, apparently add to the desire for the 
finest essences in the scent bottle. 

The chemical manufacture of scents proceeds in 
three ways—by the actual synthesis of the essential 
oil, by the production of some other substance 
having the same odor, and by the development of 
new odors not found in nature. In the _ first 
manner is produced ae a great quantity of 
artificial vanillin exactly like the extract of the 
vanilla bean. By the second is produced an arti- 
ficial musk, entirely unlike the natural product 
except in odor. By the third are made heliotropin, 
which constitutes the perfume known as “white 
heliotrope,” and terpinole,—from turpentine,— 


| which is made into “white lilac” scent. 
| 
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ifty years ago tigers were very common even 


KILLING A TIGER WITH STONES. 
F in the high hills of western Tibet, writes 

Mr. C. A. Sherring in his account of that 
country. At the present time, however, owing to 
the increase of population and the general spread 
of cultivation, they have become rare, and the 
appearance of a man-eater who carried off a poor 


old woman on the slope of Chipla created great 
consternation. 


On the following day there were gathered to- 
gether a hundred grim men, armed only with axes 
and stones, for they had not a gun among them. 

Fortune favored the brave, for the tiger was 
found asleep under a rock. At once each man 
dropped silently into the cover of the brushwood 
and piled a heap of stones near to his hand, while 
one of the most trusted of the party was commis- 
sioned to stalk to the top of the rock and drop a 
huge stone on the sleeping brute. 

So well was the work done that the stone fell 
true on the tiger’s back, and immediately with a 
roar the wounded beast sprang up, anc eae | 
his enemies, who leaped from their cover, chargec 
the line. 

But a hundred men, desperate as to conse- 
quences, throwing stones with might and main, 
are not to be awed or turned from their purpose 
lightly. The stones broke the tiger’s teeth and 
went into his mouth, and his body soon became a 
mass of wounds. 

Turning, he tried to escape, and took his pur- 
suers up-hill for a mile; but wherever he paused 
and whatever he did he could not escape the 

itiless rain of missiles. The blow on his back 

rst_ given, effectually checked his speed, and 
Sneily. worn out, he came to bay under a great 
cliff. . 

The rest was easy. He was immediately hemmed 
in, and the stones were showered on him thicker 
than ever, and hurled with redoubled energy. As 
he sank down the villagers rushed in and des- 
patched him with axes. 
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HE NEEDED A TONIC. 


he old saying that a cat has nine lives seems 

| to be borne out by many stories. One of 

them is told of an old Maltese cat which 

has survived many a catastrophe by land and sea, 

and sits triumphant on the hearth of a New 
Hampshire farmer. 


“I dunno where that old warrior came from,” 
said the farmer speculatively one day to a visitor. 
“He appeared to me one night when I come in 
from the barn, and he didn’t look as if he had any 
me og folks, so I let him stay on. But he’s a 

earful big eater, and it did seem for one spell as 
if he wa’n’t disposed to hunt for himself a mite. 

“T handed him over one day to a neighbor that 
had got to make way with an old cat of his own, 
and I says to him, ‘I want you should take this 
Malty o’ mine along an’ kill him quick an’ merciful.’ 

“Well, he k that cat, along with his own, an’ 
late that afternoon he come in to tell me how that 
he give ’em both a dose o’ something quick an’ 
sure an’ painless. ‘Just puts ’em to sleep, an’ 
they never wake up,’ he said. An’ he allowed to 
give ’em a decent burial that night. 

“*Well, I cal’late you won’t bury Malty,’ says I. 
‘He come in about half an hour ago, fetching 
along a big rat to show me, an’ he walked spryer’n 
ever. 

“An’ if you’ll believe me, all that powerful dose 
ever done to that cat was to kind o’ stim’late his 
faculties. 

“I callate,” said the owner of Malty, “I shall 
let him live out his days now; no matter if he 
does eat more’n his value, I sha’n’t be the one to 
put an end to him, an’ I dunno’s I could fetch it 
even if I was so minded.” 
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PROTECTING THE SEA-COW. 


eople who visited the Cincinnati “Zoo” on a 
recent holiday greatly annoyed the keeper 
of the sea-cow, a new acquisition, by poking 

it with canes or pencils. Exhausted by his efforts 
to stop the practice, the keeper engaged a tramp 
for fifty cents and told him to keep track of how 
many people looked at the manatee. At six 
o’clock the keeper looked up his substitute. How 
the tramp had done his work is told in the Cleve- 
land Leader. 

“There’s been more than five thousand people 
here,” said the tramp. “I haven’t had time to 
reckon up the exact number yet, and won’t until 
1 audit my books.” 

““Where’s the paper you kept your accounts on?” 
asked the keeper. 

“TI didn’t have any paper,” answered the “hobo,” 
as if proud of his ingenuity, “but I had a good soft 
lead-pencil, and I kept tab on the sea-cow’s back.” 

He pointed to the patient manatee, the back of 
which resembled a blackboard in a country school- 
house after the annual examination. 
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A STRANGE GIFT. 


By Charlotte Brewster Jordan. 


for short. She lived in Norway, away up 

on a mountaintop. Although she had 
been born in Norway, she had not always lived 
there. For ten happy years she had lived in 
America, and then (when Zanna was thirteen 
years old) they had returned to the house on the 
rocks which Mr. Hjorth had built for them all, 
close by his great mill. 

At first Zanna thought it was beautiful to live 
on a mountain so high that, in order to reach her 
home, she had to cdimb up two hundred and 
thirteen steps. Zanna counted them all herself, 
and wondered how her sturdy Norse grandfathers 


ittle Karina Suzanne Hjorth was called Zanna 


ever had the patience to cut these rough steps 


out of the solid rock hundreds of years ago. 
There were just two hundred steps too many 
for Mrs. Hjorth, who, after two or three at- 
tempts, :lways lost her breath at the unlucky 
thirteenth step. So after that her husband 
always drove her round by the winding road- 
way, which was very much longer. But little 
Zanna always liked to climb the steps. 

Back of their home was a noisy, rushing water- 
fall which splashed and foamed night and day, 
and turned the mill-wheels, and then tumbled 
noisily down and down the rocks till it became 
a commonplace, demure canal. 

Zanna often used to ride on the queer little 
canal-boats to see if she could not find some 
English-speaking tourists whom she might invite 
to her home. But she never found any, and 
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The day more generous is of joys 


an unto men, the 


If so, for greater 
Teach us Thy hol 
With fuller 





instead, used to watch the peasant folk coming 
from the market. Zanna thought she would 


| never tire of looking at the fair-skinned, flaxen- | 


| haired maidens with their ample woolen skirts 
jand bright-colored knit bodices, quaintly cut 
land fastened together with curious brass or 
silver clasps and buckles. 

After a while, however, Zanna became used 
to the rosy-cheeked peasants, and then she began 
to grow very lonely. I think she was really a 
little homesick for the children and flowery 
valleys of her American home. 

“Of course I have you and papa and Baby 
Joanne,” she said to her mother one day. “And 
I don’t think I would get lonesome for any one 
else if only some green grass and pretty flowers 
grew up here. But it’s just rocks, great, bare 
rocks everywhere. And it always makes me 
wonder whether the giants didn’t try to build 
houses with these awful rock blocks, and got 
angry because they couldn’t, and then just threw 
them round. Why, that big flat rock back of 


| 
| 


Say: 
happiness 

name to bless 
hearts than they! 


the kitchen is twice as big as our whole yard 
over the ocean !’’ 

I think Zanna grieved more than most little 
girls, for she used to have a magic touch with all 
growing things, and loved her “plant children” 
far more than dolls. 

*“‘Never mind,’”’ said mother, who heard the 
sigh and guessed for what her little daughter 
was longing. ‘“‘It is too bad we cannot have our 


garden, dear, but things might be very much | 


worse. It is better for us all to live here with 
father than to have all the flower-gardens in 
America.”’ 

Zanna thought so, too, and like a brave little 
girl tried not to think about the bare, ugly rocks. 
I have often noticed, haven’t you, that if we 
don’t let ourselves think of what we can’t have, 
it makes it easier to do without them ? 

So Zanna thought instead of Christmas, and of 
what she would like in her stocking, and on the 
beautiful tree which she and Joanne would have 
together. In fact, she thought so hard about it 





that before she knew it the next day was to be 
Christmas. 

You all know how early she got up to peep 
into her stocking, for you probably do the same 
thing yourselves. lverything was lovely by the 
nursery chimney-place, and when she hurried to 
the breakfast-room she was just in time to meet 
the postman with his arms full of presents from 
her little schoolmates in America. 

“But Zanna hasn’t seen the best of all yet,” 
said her mother, 

“More yet!” exclaimed excited Zanna, “Why, 
I can’t think of anything else I want!” 

“It is so big,’ explained her father, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “that old Saint Nick couldn’t 
think of getting down the chimney with it.’’ 

“Couldn’t get it down the chimney !”’ 

“No. In fact, he couldn’t carry it atall. He 
had to get four horses, instead of reindeer, to 
cart it here in wagon-loads—four hundred, I 
think. They left it out by the kitchen with 
Miss Karina Suzanne Hjorth’s name on it. Get 
on your wraps and we’ll see.” 

Sure enough! It was justas Mr. Iljorth said. 
The big, flat rock was covered deep with—what 
you’ll never guess, so I’ll tell you right now— 
with four hundred cart-loads of soil! Rich, 
black, woodsy earth several feet deep! And 
Zanna was so happy she could hardly keep 
the tears back, for she knew that this strange 
Christmas present would be a joy to her all her 
life long. 

And when her mother gave her her present, a 
package of seeds of every kind,—mignonette, 
phlox, pansies and asters,—Zanna thought she 
was the very happiest girl in Norway. 




















COMPANION. 




















Grave Crisis in France.—December 


10th, one day before the date set for the 
taking effect of the Separation Law, the Catholic 
clergy of France were bidden by the Pope to 
maintain an attitude of passive resistance and to 
take no part in any sequestrations of church 
property. The government had decided, as a 
compromise, to allow religious services to con- 
tinue, provided that applications to that end 
were made under the general law of 1881, which 
relates to public meetings. Some of the French 
bishops were preparing to act under that law, 
but the Pope forbade them to do so. The Pope 
further directed that if “cultural associations” 
were formed in any parish, the parish priest must 
remain in his church and continue to celebrate 
mass until driven out by violence. 
py Action by the Government.— 

The government immediately took strong 
measures. Monsignor Montagnini, secretary of 
the papal nunciature in Paris since the recall of 
the nuncio, was arrested by the police and ex- 
pelled from France, charged with complicity 
with prominent French clergymen in inciting 
churchgoers to rebellion; and all documents 
found at the nunciature were seized. A courier 
from the papal secretary of state, bearing des- 
patches from Rome, was turned back at the 
frontier. Formal notice was served upon the 
bishops and clergy that they must vacate their 
residences. Receivers were appointed to assume 
charge of sequestered church property, and police 
were stationed at the doors of the churches to 
report violations of the law. The minister of 
war ordered ecclesiastical students, hitherto 
exempt from military duty, to present their certif- 
icates to the recruiting officers. 

& 

rotestant Churches and Israelitish 

Synagogues are subject to all the provi- 
sions of the Separation Law, but as they have 
accepted the law and have organized under its 
provisions, they are not involved in the present 
troubles. e 
ages Nobel Prizes, established by the be- 

quest of Dr. Alfred Bernhard Nobel in 
1896, amounting to about $40,000 each, have 
been awarded for 1906. ‘The prize for the best 
effort for the promotion of peace, the award of 
which rests with the Norwegian parliament, 
was voted to President Roosevelt for his services 
in bringing about the ending of the Russo- 
Japanese War. The prize for researches in 
physics was awarded to Prof. J. J. Thomson, 
of the University of Cambridge, England ; that 
in the department of chemistry to Monsieur 
Moissan, professor of chemistry at the Sorbonne, 
Paris; that in medicine was divided between 
Professors Cajal and Golgi of Paris for their 
researches into the anatomy of the nervous 
system ; and that for distinguished work in liter- 
ature was given to Giosue Carducci, professor 
of literature at the University of Bologna. 

Cay 


ords and Commons.—The British House 
of Lords, December 6th, by a vote of 105 to 

28, passed the Education Bill, but in a form so 
radically different from that in which the bill 
passed the House of Commons that compromise 
seemed hopeless and the government abandoned 
the measure. 


important measure, the bill to abolish “plural’’ 
voting, that is, voting in different constituencies 
by the same voter when possessed of property 
in each of them. This bill the House of Lords 
rejected. aie 

he Dismissed Negro Battalion.—Mr. 

Taft, Secretary of War, devoted a consider- 
able part of his report to Congress to a review 
of the circumstances which led to the recent 


discharge without honor of three negro com- | 


panies of the 25th Infantry. He described the 
shooting of several citizens of Brownsville, 
Texas, by certain members of the regiment, last 
August, and the apparent conspiracy of silence 
on the part of all the members of the three 
companies to shield the guilty. The order for 
the discharge of the men without honor was, he 
said, for the good of the service, and was not in 
itself a punishment. He intimated that if evi- 


dence should in the future be adduced which | 


should wholly exculpate some of the men now 
discharged, they would be eligible to reénlist- 


ment. ‘ 


ecent Deaths.— Chief ‘Justice Andrew 
Peters Wiswell of the Supreme Court of 
Maine died suddenly December 3d, aged 54.—— 
George W. Hendee, who was formerly a member 
of Congress from Vermont, and governor of that 
state in 1870, died December 6th, aged 74.— 


of Maine in 1879, died suddenly December 8th, 
aged 95, 





guished French literary critic, editor and acad- 
emician, died December 9th, aged 57. Bishop 
George Franklin Seymour, of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of Springfield, Mlinois, died 
}ecember 8th, aged nearly 78, 





The Lords have also arrayed | 
themselves against the Commons on another | 


We by their Perfume.— According 
to the results of experiments by Dr. Jean 
| Chalon, aromatic plants charged with essential 
| oils, which exhale a perfume that spreads like 
an atmosphere about them when touched by the 
rays of the sun, are toa slight degree warmed 
by the presence of this agreeable atmosphere. 
It acts in retaining the solar heat like the glass 
covers of a hothouse, although of course far less 
effectively. Professor Spring has shown that 
the relatively high temperatures of large cities 
is probably due, at least in part, to the carbonic 
anhydrid in the air above them, acting as re- 
taining screen for heat rays. 
Cat) 

FN Microphone.—One of the greatest 

difficulties to be overcome in the telephonic 
reproduction of the human voice, especially at 
great distances, where microphonic relays must 
be employed, is the production of an exact 
correspondence between the variations in inten- 
sity of the electric current and the varying 
vibrations of the microphonic membrane. In a 
new microphone, recently introduced by the 
Telephonie Company of Zurich, Switzerland, 
it is believed this difficulty has been so far 
overcome that strong and weak voices are 
almost equally well reproduced, and the appa- 
ratus permits of the use of a much stronger 
battery. The various audiphonie devices for 
the deaf should benefit from this improvement, 
as well as long-distance telephone-lines. 

& 


ip Shy Okapi.— Another specimen of this 
singular African animal has recently been 
obtained by Major Powell-Cotton. 
It was killed in the Ituri forest by 
a native hunter. So far as Major 
Powell-Cotton has been able to 
learn, only one European had 
previously seen a living okapi. 
The Mambutti natives (pygmies) say that 
the okapi is solitary in its habits —that 
even the two members 
of a pair invariably 
feed apart, although 
when they have a calf 
they frequent the same 
region of the forest. 
The female keeps her 
calf concealed in cov- 
ert, but visits it at 
intervals to feed it. The natives usually see the 
animals in rainy weather, when they sometimes 
seek shelter under an abandoned roof. 
& 

prin me Mirabilis,”’ a plant which 

is described as one of the wonders of the 
vegetable kingdom, illustrates the adaptations 
which sometimes render life possible amid con- 
ditions that seem to forbid its existence. The 
plant gets its name from its discoverer, Wel- 
witsech, who found it in the sandy deserts of 
southwestern Africa. Its short conical trunk is 
buried in sand, and its only leaves are the two 
cotyledons, or seed-leaves, which persist during 
the life of the plant, and in old specimens attain 
a length of from six to nine feet. The trunk 
measures three or four feet in diameter at the 
crown. The plant derives water for its growth 
partly from the dense night fogs, but principally 
through a very long root which taps subter- 
ranean water-sources, 











& 


| Qcientific Exactness.—An instance illus- 


trating the exact methods now followed in | 
| all branches of science is furnished by the recent | 


| upsetting of all the results of the Geodetic 
Survey of Algeria based upon the station of 
| Voirol, which had been chosen as the point of 
origin of coédrdinates. It has been found that, 
| owing to some subterranean peculiarity affecting 
the direction of the plumb-line, there is a strong 
deviation from the vertical at Voirol, and as a 
result, a new starting-point for the triangulation 
must be chosen and new calculations made. 
The discovery was made by comparing the 
astronomical latitude of the new observatory 
about three miles from Voirol with its geodetic 
latitude as calculated from the Voirol data. 


terrible earthquake in Chile, following so 
soon after that in California, has enormously 
increased popular interest in the science of seis- 
mology. Among the interesting facts brought 
into prominence by the many discussions to 
| which these disasters have led in the scientific 


; journals, is the clear distinction that seems to 


exist between earthquakes like those that des- 
troyed San Francisco and Valparaiso and the 
| shocks that damaged Charleston in 1886. The 
Charleston disaster is thought, at least by some 
geologists, to have been due to overloading of 


| the earth’s crust by accumulation of deposits | 
Dr. Alonzo Garcelon, who was elected Governor }on the ocean floor near the coast. The New | 
879, y | Madrid earthquakes of 1811-12 were ascribed | 
Ferdinand Brunetiere, the distin- | to a similar cause, resulting from depositions | 


| made by the Mississippi River. But the Cali- 


fornian and South American earthquakes are 
| believed to have been due to the mountain- 
building forces which are still in operation along | 
the western edge of North and South America, | 
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Patriotic Celebrations 


in Public Schools. 


We have recently published a Catalogue fully describing the fol- 
lowing special features for patriotic celebrations. This Catalogue will 
be sent to any address upon application. 


Selections for Washington’s Birthday. Sample copy, 
4c.; 5 copies, 15c.; 10 copies, 25c. 


Badges for Washington’s Birthday. 25 badges, 6c.; 
50 badges, 8c.; 100 badges, 12c.; 500 badges, 50c. 
Acrostic for Washington’s Birthday. 1 5c., post-paid. 
Selections for Lincoln’s Birthday. Sample copy, 4c.; 

5 copies, 15c.; 10 copies, 25c. 
Badges for Lincoln’s Birthday. 25 badges, 6c.; 50 
badges, 8c.; 100 badges, | 2c.; 500 badges, 50c. 
Building of the Red, White and Blue. 40c., post- 
paid, or by express, charges paid by receiver, 25c. 
American Historical Album for Children. Sample 
copy, 8c.; 10 copies, 70c. 
The Washington Historical Album. 
4c.; 10 copies, 30c. 


Historical Pictures. 15c. each; 2 copies. 25c.; 10 copies 
or more, | 0c. each. 


Sample copy, 


Composition Miniatures. 25 miniatures, any selection, 
5c.; 50 miniatures, 7c.; 100 miniatures, | Oc. 





The Selections, Badges and Acrostic 


for Washington’s Birthday are very appropriate in the 
celebration of that event. We call special attention to 


the following features, all of which are new: 


ACROSTIC FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 





The Acrostic consists of sixteen letters which, properly combined, spell the name of 
George Washington. Each letter, 514 inches high, is printed in red on strong white 
stock, and should be attached to the clothing of the pupil who takes part in the exercise. 
The recitations for the Acrostic are included with the letters. Our price is very low. 


BUILDING OF THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE. 


This patriotic exercise, which is new this season, 
is of more than ordinary merit. The exercise, in 
which forty-eight s and girls (or less) can take 

, has as its central feature a Separable Flag. 
Thi flag, measuring 24x 36 inches when “ built 
up,” consists of field, stars and stripes, printed on 
separate pieces of fine bristol stock in their proper 
color, perforated and ready to hang in "espe 

The flag is built, in the presence of the audience, 
upon a wooden background which has been fitted 
previously with pegs to receive the different sections. 
Each of the thirteen original stars and stripes is hung in place with appropriate 

recitations, and then the other stars in their proper order, with pate appro- 
priate recitations, until the flag, as it stands to-day, is complete. 

is exercise contains much instruction, and has a strong undercurrent of 

patriotism. It will make an excellent program for Washington's Birthday, Flag Day, 

also for the town’s Fourth of July celebration. The material of which the flag is 

constructed is very strong and durable and should last many years. Our price, which 

comprises the complete materials with full directions and recitations, is exceedingly low. 


SELECTIONS FOR LINCOLN’S 
BIRTHDAY. 


This exercise has been prepared in response to an urgent 
demand from all sections of the country. The exercise as a 
whole is adapted for the older pupils, although there are some 
portions which may be shared by young children. Your order 
for this exercise should be sent immediately, that adequate 
preparation may be made before the date of Lincoln's Birthday, 

February 12th. 


COMPOSITION MINIATURES. 


Realizing a need for illustrations, at a ble price, 
which can be used to advantage in school composition, we 
have published, in miniature form, the following subjects. 
Each is printed on fine coated paper, and is reproduced from 
standard engravings and celebrated paintings. These are as 
follows: Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Whittier, Mount 

: Vemon, Lincoln’s Birthplace, The “Mayflower,” Landing of 
~ag Columbus, Plymouth Rock. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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unt Frances sat in the kitchen with her | 
ankle propped on a stool while her niece, | 
Cordelia, briskly mounted the step-ladder 
in the pantry. 
‘‘Now you’re to give orders, aunty, while | 
I do the work,’’ Cordelia said, cheerfully. ‘‘I | 
love to clean house, and I promise not to in- | 
trude a single one of my pantry principles on 
you—not even my top-shelf hobby.’’ 
‘‘What is your top-shelf hobby ?’’ 
Cordelia paused, half-way up the ladder, to 
smile down at her aunt. 
“Oh, simply the idea that, in nine houses 
out of ten, the stuff that’s relegated to the top 
shelf of a closet or a pantry ought to be destroyed 


4 / ORAWN BY 
-”- a a / | RacheL RoBiNsON 


“OH, I SEE! BUT HERE'S ANOTHER 
MYSTERY, AUNTY.” 


or given away. We don’t put things clear up | 
there as long as we’re in danger of using 
them.’’ 

“‘H’m! That doesn’t apply to my top shelf. | 
You won’t find any rubbish. Some of the 
nicest kitchen furniture I own is up there.’’ 

‘*What’s this?’’ asked Cordelia, puzzled. She | 
had reached the top shelf, and was handing | 
down its contents. 

‘*That?’’?’ Aunt Frances held out an eager 
hand. -‘‘O Cordelia, that’s the cutest con- | 
trivanee for cutting potatoes! You take this 
little scoop, so!—and dig it into a raw: potato, 
and give it some kind of a peculiar twist, and 
out drops a little ball of potato, about the size 
of a marble. They’re so dainty—creamed, you 
know !’’ 

‘*How nice! Why not keep it in the table 
drawer, where you can get at it?’’ 

‘Oh! Well, it takes a kind of knack to use 
it. You have to turn it just so, and I’ve never 
quite mastered it. The balls come out with one | 
side flat, every time, for me. Besides, it hurts 
my hand. You have to be pretty strong to | 
work it suecessfully.’’ | 

“‘Oh, I see! But here’s another mystery, | 
aunty.”’ 

**Cordelia Miller, do you mean to tell me | 
you’ve never seen one of those lovely potato- 
slicers? That’s the most ingenious thing that 
ever was! Let me take it and show you. You | 
run the potato along, this way, and it makes 


fluted slices or openwork slices, or anything | — 


you want. It’s nice for beets and other vege- 
tables, too. You ought to have seen that 
woman demonstrating with it in the store. She | 
went like lightning and didn’t hurt herself a | 
bit; but 1 can’t use it, somehow, without sli- 
cing my fingers. I’ve tried and tried. What’s 
that you’re looking at, Cordelia?’’ 

**I was wondering myself what it might be, 
aunty.’’ Cordelia was inspecting a large, 
kettle-like tin which she had just taken from 
the shelf. 

“Oh, yes! It’s a_ perfectly splendid egg- 
poacher. Mercy, how dusty it is! You see, 
Cordelia, you put the eggs in these little indi- 
vidual dishes with the hot water underneath, 
and they come out as round and perfect as if 
the edges had been trimmed with the scissors.’’ 

“Lovely! Let’s keep it down and poach the | 
eggs in it to-morrow morning, aunty.’’ 

‘*‘M—m—well, the fact is, my dear, your 
uncle and I don’t just fancy the eggs cooked in 
it. It makes the whites so stiff and leathery. 
We think they’re more tender done in the water, 














THE YOUTH’S 








the old-fashioned way, even if they don’t look 
quite so fine. But that egg-poacher is great, if 
one only happens to like eggs cooked in it. I 
paid a faney price for it; I knew that.’’ 

Cordelia, with a smile, added the poacher to 
the other articles which she had stacked on the 
sink, ready for washing. 

“‘Is this anything worth keeping, aunty ?’’ 
she inquired, cautiously, holding up a small, 
funnel-shaped tool. 

‘Worth keeping, child? Why, how could it 
get so rusty! My pantry must be damp, for I 
never put anything away wet. It’s a very 


superior croquette-molder. You just pack the | 
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chopped meat, or potato, or what not into the | 


mold, and then pull out these little rods, this 
way—no, this way—well, that’s the trouble! 
The rods never would pull out — they stick so! 
I’m so unprogressive myself I just roll my 
croquettes in my hands, but —’’ 

** And make the best-tasting ones in the world, 
you might add!’’ 

**I don’t know about that,’’ said Aunt Fran- 
ces, with an apologetic smile. ‘‘That’s my 
strawberry-huller you’re looking at, Cordelia.’’ 

‘*A strawberry-huller! I never heard of such 
a thing. But strawberry-time is just coming. 

We’d better keep this where it will be 

handy.’’ 

‘*N—no; that isn’t necessary. I ean climb 
up for it any time I want it, when I have 
two ankles. I—don’t always use it. It’s a 
clever little thing, but it has a way of leaving 
half the hull on the berry, so that you have 
to pick it off with your fingers. Still, Corde- 
lia, I’ll tell you how I feel about all these 
inventions for saving the hands and finger- 
nails. I think a woman owes it to herself to 
have them—don’t you?’’ 

But Cordelia had no chance to answer. 
She had just alighted from the step-ladder 
with another armful of treasure from the top 
shelf, and each one, as she laid it down, 
evoked a new eulogy from Aunt Frances, 
although each one, for some occult reason, 
had been retired from active, every-day serv- 
ice, 

After they had all been washed and dried, 
the putting-back time began. Cordelia climbed 
up and down, carefully replacing the ‘ ‘cutest 
contrivance’’ for cutting potato - balls, the 

‘‘lovely potato-slicer,’’ the ‘‘perfectly splen- 

did egg-poacher,’’ the ‘‘very superior cro- 

quette-molder,’’ the ‘‘clever little strawberry- 

huller,’? and a host of other weird-looking 
utensils. 

As the last one was safe on the top shelf, 
Aunt Frances drew a complacent sigh. 

‘*T declare I forget from one house-clean- 
ing to the next how well-stocked my pantry 
is!’’ she exclaimed. 

Cordelia’s eyes twinkled, but she remem- 
bered her promise about keeping her pantry 
principles to herself. ‘‘It’s no wonder you 

do, aunty,’’ she answered, sweetly. ‘‘Now 

shall we begin on another shelf?’’ 


& 


> & 


‘JUDGE FELIPE.’’ 


he Yaqui Indians have inhabited much the 

same territory for centuries, the state of 
Sonora and the district of Hermosillo, Mexico. 
Worthy of notice is the case of their chief, 
Felipe, long an insurgent leader, but now a con- 
stant associate of Governor Ysabel in the admin- 
istration of the law in Sonora. A writer in the 
New Orleans Times-Democrat tells the story 


| of winning Felipe to the side of law and order. 


Felipe had long been sought by the govern- 
ment, which wished to win him over for the 
sake of the reputation he bore as the pick of 
the unpacified chiefs, an Indian of remarkable 
integrity, and distinguished among his people 
as a counselor against capital crimes, his advice 
to his comrades being never to shed blood when 
it could be avoided. 

Taking with him the usual squad of five or 
six constables, Governor Ysabel surrounded 
Felipe in his hut, and captured him without 
striking a blow. Now mark the man. In the 


jail at Hermosillo a score or more of Yaquis, | 


under arrest for capital crimes, were brought 


out to be confronted by their captive chief. | 


Although himself in bonds and without knowl- 
edge of what his own fate would be, Felipe 
addressed them hotly, upbraiding them for their 
murders, and declaring that if the power were 
his he would give them the rope for their 


rts. 
This happening gave Ysabel an idea. He 
had Feli rought to him in private, and laid 
the whole Yaqui problem before him, as man 
to man. 
**You,’’ he said, ‘‘are an honest man. Re- 
nounce your opposition to the government and 
stand with me in this hard task of reconciling 
your a and the law. If you will do this 
I pledge you that innocent Yaquis shall be 
protected and wicked ones punished, as you 
yourself shall decree. I will put you at the 
nead of a Yaqui jury, and you and they shall 
judge all Yaquis charged with crimes, and the 
verdict of that jury shall stand.’’ 

Then spoke the captive chief: ‘‘I like the 
way you talk. Grant me until to-morrow to 


| decide. ’’ 


That was three years ago, and Ysabel and 
Felipe still keep their pact. ‘‘Judge Felipe’ 
it is; and everywhere on journeys of jurispru- 
dence he accompanies the governor, to judge 
his own people as to whether they be good or 
bad. Over the Yaqui jury at Hermosillo, com- 
posed of chiefs whose allegiance to the govern- 
ment he has won, he presides: and sometimes 


‘ the sentence is death, and sometimes the verdict 


is acquittal. More than this, ‘‘Judge Felipe’’ 
has won many disaffected leaders of his people 
to friendship, loyalty and peace. 


A Most Brilliant Year. 








Nese series of stories of American history, 

already a proved success, has yet much 
time to run. Mr. Garland’s effective serial of 
the Klondike, The Long Trail, to be completed 
now in a few numbers, will be followed by 
others of as rare a quality of interest—such, for 
example, as Mrs. Richmond’s charming story 
of domestic life, Round the Corner in Gay 
Street; Holman F. Day’s striking tale of ad- 
venture, The Skokums of the Allegash; Ralph 
Henry Barbour’s stirring story of school life, 
The Spirit of the School. Brilliant short stories 
and articles of interest and information will be 
written by these men and women of national 
reputation: 


Prominent Americans. 


Hon. Joseph W. Folk, Governor of Missouri. 

Hon. Hannis Taylor. Gen. Chas. King. Capt. A. T. Mahan. 
Gen. John C. Black. Rev. F. E. Clark. Ion Perdicaris. 
Gen. A. W. Greely. Helen Keller. Lillian Nordica. 

E. T. Chamberlain, Commissioner of Navigation. 

Francis E. Leupp, Commissioner for Indian Affairs. 

Hon. W. W. Thomas. Herbert Putnam. Hon. S. N. D. North. 


Educators and Men of Science. 


H. S. Pritchett, President of the Carnegie Foundation. 
Woodrow Wilson, President of Princeton University. 
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Will match in value and vigor the work of this extraordinary 
| group of outside contributors, and will display all the quali- 
| \ ties which care, ability and competent knowledge can give. 


. be EDITORIAL PAGE pleads no special cause, raises no 
} partizan issue. The Companion does not profess to influence its 

readers, but keeps them informed on vital questions, and by an AV 4F 
impartial review of facts enables them to draw intelligent conclusions. \ 
Its aim is to develop character and good citizenship, and to leave » | 
opinion free. 


“@*SURRENT EVENTS” “NATURE AND SCIENCE” | 
record contemporary life and progress. Current Events gives 
compact and accurate summaries of the important happenings in the | 

world. Nature and Science covers the whole field of scientific 
research, and notes the progress made in every branch of the knowl- 
edge of Nature and of its laws. y 


A HEALTH ARTICLE appears in every issue of The Companion. yy 
Written by the highest medical authorities, these articles do not 
in any way usurp the place of the physician, but give expert advice 1 


AND 


on preventing disease, on hygienic modes of living, and on the WY 
healthy development of the body. 
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them much to interest or entertain him. 
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pictures and taking verses for the youngest readers. It has a 
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with music. The Children’s Page endeavors to meet the tastes of 
children, and of those also who love children. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 4 an illustrated 
weekl r for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year Tn advane e. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass. , 48 second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all aditonal pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


Nev  & Subse r ipitene may begin at any time during 
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Money few Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
liréectly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers | 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Sliver eons through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





TREAT MENT OF CONSUMPTION. 


oO” of the earliest signs of | 
consumption is a loss of 

strength and flesh, and this 
should always arouse suspicion 
in the case of a young man or 
woman when there is no other | 
_ - =——J evident cause for it. In addition | 
to the gradual emaciation there will usually be 

found a rapid pulse, shortness of breath, anemia, 
as shown by pale lips and extreme whiteness of | 
the eyes, a poor appetite, and indigestion. There 
may be feverishness in the afternoon, together 
with a hacking cough and sometimes a little spit- 
ting of blood; but this is more commonly a sign 
which appears in the later stages. 

The two mainstays of the person threatened 
with, or actually suffering from, consumption are 
fresh air and a generous diet. In no disease 
should the injunction to “throw physic to the 
dogs” be so faithfully obeyed. 

If possible the consumptive should sleep actually 
in the open air, on a balcony sheltered from the 
north and east winds; but if this cannot be done, 
the windows of the bedroom should be kept wide 
open at night and the bed should be so placed 
that it is bathed in the air entering from without. 
The patients often fear this will give them “colds” 
or increase the cough, but it does just the opposite. 
Of course the sleeper should be well protected, 
with a hood in very cold weather, and a warm 
sleeping robe so as not to become chilled if the 
bedclothes are accidentally displaced. 

The daytime should be passed in the open air. 
The patient, if weakness or a fever keeps him 
from walking, should sit all day on a porch or by 
an open window on the sunny side of the house, 
and should practise full, deep breathing for a few 
minutes at a time frequently. 

The diet should be as nutritious as it is possible 
to make it. Eggs and milk should be the stand- 
bys, with a good allowance of meat, and also of 
fat if fat can be digested. Care must be taken not 
to upset the stomach, for much depends upon good 
digestion; but a patient living in the open air day 
and night will be astonished at the quantity of 
food he can eat and assimilate. Fever at any part 
of the day is a sign to avoid fatiguing exercise. 
The bowels must be kept in proper condition. 








THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 


M‘: Bascomb had been “down below” for more 
than a fortnight, and on his return he evinced 
a disposition to regard his old friends in Bushby 
with a certain condescension which was hard to 
bear. Nevertheless, when he invited Mr. Lapham, 
Sam and Peter Hobbs, and Captain Simonds and 
his son to spend an evening before his fire and 
“have some talk,” the men all accepted his invita- 
tion promptly. } 

“T tell you,” said Mr. Bascomb, when the group | 
had assembled and assumed comfortable atti- 
tudes, “I thought of you five fellows up here when 
that snow came last week, and —” 

“T reckon you did,” said Mr. Lapham, heartily. 
“Here we had it white and pure, same as always, 
an’ so it stayed. We thought of you consid’able 
down there, where they say the soot an’ cinders 
get in their work while the flakes are still in the 
air. We knew, brought up in the country as 
you’ve been, how you'd feel to see such work.” 

“Down there, soon as it’s stopped snowing, out 
comes the street force,” said Mr. Lapham, in a 
louder tone; “a gang 0’ men with shovels an’ —” 

“Pore critters!” broke in Peter Hobbs. “All 
furrin, an’ dirty as they can be! I’ve heard tell 
of ’em some, and desp’rate characters they are, 
too; still maybe a good deal of it’s only talk. I 
know jest how you felt, though. Made you wish ’t 
you could be right up here in your old home an’ 
take hold of the work yourself, same as always 
before since you were well-growed—I know.’’ 

“The very night after it stopped snowing we 
walked down much as half a mile to hear a con- 
cert,” said Mr. Bascomb, with a gleam of exaspera- 
tion in his eyes, “walked right on the bricks —” 

“I know—I know,” said Captain Simonds, in a 
tone of commiseration. “An’ whilst you were 
treading those damp bricks an’ slushy crossings 
you thought of us in our good old pungs jingling 
down to the post-office, and then back again up: | 
street to Lyceum Hall to hear the Ringers. They | 
were prime, now I tell ye. Played ‘Home, Sweet | 
Home’ so it choked us right up; wa’n’t a dry | 
handkerchief in the hall when ’twas over. An’ | 
when it came to ‘Annie Laurie’ there were some 
that sniffled right out. We knew how you felt to | 
be missing that.” | 

“One day,” said Mr. Baseomb, with a determined 








| hear Fred tell his yarn. 
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glare at his fellow townsmen, “we went down to 
the State-House, and —”’ 

“TI bet you that was hard,” chuckled Sam Hobbs. 
“You take it where you are some account in your 
native place, an’ know that whilst you’re gone the 
matter of who’s going to be on the school board 
will be all threshed out, which you’d have a good 
deal to say about if you was there, an’ you mean- 
while having to listen to a lot of city talk that’s jest | 
like Rushy-Prushian to ye—take it a time like that | 
an’ it goes against the grain, someway.” 

“If you fellows had been with me the day we 
went to the Zoo,” said Mr. Bascomb, with the air 
of one who makes a final charge, ‘and had seen | 
those animals — 

“We sent you the paper telling about that queer 
loping-gaited beast that Fred Simonds got sight | 
of,” interrupted Peter Hobbs, briskly. “I mis- 
| trust you never got the paper ; they say mails get 
| all mixed up so down below. We knew if you’d | 
really took it in, you’d have hiked it right home to | 
Supposing you start in 
now, Fred? May never be a better time.” | 

“T tell ye we had to use prompt measures,” said | 
Captain Simonds, as the five men closed into a 
group when they had gone a safe distance from 
the Bascomb house late that evening. “If we’d 
’a’ given Si half an inch, he’d ’a’ took a mile, an’ 
*twould ’ve been all up with us. As ’tis I reckon 
we've got him tied down pretty well, an’ by an- 
other week we can onhitch his tether an’ he’ll run 
in Bushby traces well as ever. Don’t ye agree 
with me, boys?” 

And the “boys” did agree with him at once and 
fully. 
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AN OPTICAL ILLUSION. 


motor-man on a suburban trolley-car slowed 
up and stopped at a crossing in order to take 


A 


}on a young woman who was standing near the 


track and seemed to have been waving her hand- 
kerchief with much vigor. She made no motion 
to enter the car. 


“Why don’t you get aboard, if you’re going to?’’ 
| gruffly asked the motor-man. 

“Because I don’t want to,” she answered. “What 
are ¥. stopping for? I didn’ t signal you.” 

ony saw you waving your handkerchief 
i... was half a mile back!” 

“You didn’t see anything of the kind. I wasn’t 
making a single motion. I was merely standing 
here to see the car go by.” 

Here a passenger who had been sitting near a 
front window came out on the platform. 

“The lady is right,” he said. “I thought when I 
first saw her that she was signaling you to stop, 
but as we came nearer I saw that she was standing 
in line with that old white horse a little farther on. 
What you thought was a waving handkerchief 
was the horse switching its tail.’ 

The motor-man looked in the direction indicated. 
Just inside the fence that bordered the track 
stood the patient old animal, still fighting off the 
—— its white tail, but making no other signs 
of life 

Witha grunt half in apology and half in morti- 
fication at his blunder, the motor-man turned on 
the power and the car naped on its way. 
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LOI CHEN’S GOOD HEART. 


oe the Civil War many tales were told of the 
devotion of the colored people to Southern 
masters and mistresses who had met with pecu- 
niary losses during the long struggle. The trying 
days following the San Francisco disaster brought 
to light many instances of equal devotion on the 
part of the Chinese. 


“Loi Chen,” said Mrs, Mason, who was visiting | 
relatives in the East, “has lived with us for six 
years. The only vacation he has had in all that 
time was when he left us two years ago to become 
amissionary. He was absent seven weeks. After- 
ward, all we could get out of him about his ex- 
perience was, ‘Loi lather be cook lan Clistian.,’ 

“But,” continued Mrs. Mason, “Loi showed that 
he could be a pretty good Christian, too. Three 
days after the earthquake we found ourselves 
with a roof over our heads, but with very little 
money in our purses. Mr. Mason’s business was 
pone, there was no way to get funds from the 

ank, the Oakland shops refused credit. 

” ‘Loi,’ said I, ‘you must be very careful with 
the provisions. We have to pay cash for every- | 
thing now, and we have only six dollars. This 
trouble may last for a long time—it may be months 
before we’ll have any money 

“ *Tha’s all light,’ returned Loi, groping inside 
his shirt for a roll of bills. *Loi got plenty money— 
two hundled, ten dollar. You takee two hundled; 
Loi ap ten.’ 





THE UNLUCKY NUMBER. 


he judge, who is also a philanthropist in a small 
but practical way, was visiting the cells in a 
prison, talking sympathetically with the prisoners, 
some of whom he had sentenced. His efforts were 
generally well received, but one man was quite 
unmoved by his friendliness. He returned curt 
replies and resolutely refused to expand. 
“I’m no criminal,” he said, at last; “I’m only a 
victim.’ E i. 
“A victim of what?” the judge inquired, with 
friendly interest. 

“A victim of the number thirteen—that’s what I 
am.’ | 
“A victim of the number thirteen!” 

“Yes—a judge and twelve jurymen.” 
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HIS SPECIALTY. 


bes. Foley looked so downéast that the market- | 
man asked why he carried such a long face. | 


“Fired,” returned Foley, concisely. 
“Fired?” repeated the marketman. 
any reason for doing it?” } 
“Yep,” Foley said, with the air of a martyr. 
“The boss said he was losing money on the things 
I was making.” 
“Is that so? 
“Mistakes.” 


“Give you 


What were you making?” 
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FOR FATHER. 


he four-year-old customer came up to the notion 
counter with brazen confidence. ‘Please, 
ma’am,” he asked, “can I have a pipe for father?” 
But the storekeeper, says a writer in Punch, was 
experienced in such dealings. 
“What does father want it for?’’ she asked. 
“Blowing soap-bubbles,” said the customer, 
promptly. 


| for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, | 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sap 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter o on =s teeth. [ Adv. 


MI LLIONS 0 OF WOMEN 
Use Cuticura Soap, the World’s Favorite 
Skin and Complexion 

Emollient. ' 
For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, | 
and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- | 
ing and soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby | 
rashes, itchings and chafings, and many sanative, anti- | 
septic purposes which readily suggest themselves to 
mothers, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, is priceless. (Adv. | 
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The Sprin 
Does the Business. 
CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF. 
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The Grandest 
Trip of All 


To forego the pleasures of a sojourn in 
California is to deprive yourself of one 
of the privileges of a life-time. 





Not the least of the joys of such an out- 
ing in America’s Flower Garden is the 
trip thither on the Rock Island’s new 


Golden State 
Limited 
The finest and most up-to-date train over 
the lowest altitude and most southerly 
route, 
Brand new from end to end —Standard, 
Compartment and Drawing-room Pull- 


mans, Mission-style Diner and unique 
Mission-style Buffet-Observation Car. 


A book of the train and trip — interestingly written 


and attractively illustrated, 

free for the asking. 
Rock 
ETT 


Send for it to-day. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Rock Island Lines, 
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that has never been equalled. 
The guard on the spring pre- 
vents tearing the cloth. The | 
only pin that fastens from either | 
side and can’t slipthrough. See 


that all cards have our name on. 





















Send 4 cents in ips for 
worth double the money. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 
Box 24, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 











SHIRT-WAISTS. 
Spring Styles, 9OC. to $4.98 


Spring Styles, 
Most remarkable is the way our Shirt-Waist 
Department has leaped into popular favor. This 
is because we are offering the prettiest and most 
———— ready sade aists at patromy 
prices, Our Waists are made of . fine 
atigte Silk and a handsomely trimmed ‘with 
lace and embroidery 

Waist No. 513, 


aist No. 313. 
$1.48 





erior 
quality white 
Batiste, effect- 
ively trimmed 
with lace and 
embroidery 
and tucked as 
pictured. 
Sleeves three- 
quarterlength, 
with lace cuffs 
to match col- 
lar. Closes in 
back. 
Great Bargain. 
Sizes 32 to 44 
bust. 


Price . $1.48. 
Postage . 10c. 


We have other 
styles ranging 
in price from 
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lete if 
Muslin Under- 
wear. en 
ordering be 
sure to state 
size desired. 
Our new eleven-story building enables us to carry 
an enormous stock, which means the ag 
filling of all orders. us a trial order. 
have much to gain and nothing to lose. 
we re: your money if y: en' ly sa’ 


Our New White Goods Catalogue Illustrates : 


Corset Covers . . «. 24 cents to $1.25 
Drawers a ° ° - 24 cents to $1.25 
Chemise e ° e - 39 cents to 3148 
Night Gowns. ° - 49 cents to $1.48 
newer - « « 49 cents to 33-43 
Lawn Shirt-Waists . . 98 cents to $3.48 
Silk hist Woiste a 2.48 to $3.98 
ce Net Waists ° 3.48 to $4.98 
oak rite to-day for our new White Goods Catal: 


on request. It illustrates over 50 adv: ance 
Spring styles of Shirt-Waists and Muslin Under- 
garments at most attractive prices. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 


219 West 24th Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 
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| buy one and we will arrange 


| entire satisfaction to you. 











A tone that trains the ear 
by its perfect purity—that makes the love for 


| good music second nature—the fine old hymns 


and chorals and glees. 

A Hamilton in the home where children are 
growing up is an influence so refining and 
serious, so rich in resources and pleasure as to 
appeal strongly to parents. 

In over forty thousand homes this piano is 
already loved for its musical beauty and valued 
for its splendid tune-staying quality. At Paris in 
1900 and at Melbourne in 1903 the Hamilton 
received notable honors. 

Let us send you Catalogue 
No. 4 and tell you where, in 
our locality, you can hear the 


amilton, ‘The price is such 
that you can easily afford to 


the terms of payment with 





D. H. Baldwin & Co., 
142 West 4th St., Cincinnati. 


New and bright by wiping before and after 


using with woolen cloth moistened with 

“3-in-One.” Prevents rust and tar- 
nish on the runners, keeps clamps and screws in fine 
working order. Good sample bottle and book 
absolutely free. Write G. W. Cole Company, 
139 Broadway, New York. 











WOOLEN HINTS 


FOLLOW THE DIRECTIONS 
and see how CLEAN— 
SOFT and FLUFFY your 
Woolens and Flannels will 
be. Wash Woolens and Flan- 


nels by hand im lukewarm 
3 


gerbatits 


suds, Rinse thoroughly in warm 
water, Wring dry, Pull and 
shake well, Dry in’ warm tem- 
perature, and t ey will KEEP 
SOFT without shrinking. 


All Woolens Nee atin’ 
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BY ELIZABETH WIGHT 


is name was Had- 
H ji, and his face 

was brown and withered like an old 
apple. Hecame from Java, where all k’buns 
come from. But that was long ago—longer, in 
fact, than he could remember. 


handful of letters so soiled and tattered that it 
was difficult to read them. They were from 
people in Perak and Selangor, and one was 
from Malacca. They all said that the bearer, 
Hadji, had a great knowledge of gardening, 
and was a faithful worker. The letter from 
Malacca added that he had a most cheerful 
disposition. 

We engaged him on the spot, and you might 
say he melted into his surroundings. He had 
a curious way of seeming to belong to the out- 
door world. He wore an old sarong that was 
any color originally, but the sun and rain had 
faded it to a sort of earth color. His hat was 
wide and sun-bleached, and looked like a huge 


ORAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 








with marigolds—glori- 
ous, orange-headed 
flowers, drunk with sunshine and color, and 
giving a pungent whiff of health to the heavy, 





| overscented air; or else a ring of sunflowers 
| blazed round a bed of blossomless plants. 
He appeared one morning at the door with a| Many plants came from the jungle. Probably | would not touch medicine of any sort. He was | 


the maidenhairs came from there originally. | 
But many generations and long training had | 
made a different plant of them. We had dozens, 

almost hundreds, of these on a wide shelf run- 

ning along the inside of the veranda, and in 

corners massed on Hadji’s bamboo stands. They 

grew bigger and fuller than most maidenhairs, 

but were as fine and delicate as lace, with crisp 

black stems. They were sturdy plants, and did 

not rust along the edges and shrivel up when 

picked. Hadji took great pains with these, 

and they made the side veranda the coolest, 

most attractive-looking spot in the house. 

There were other plants as well on the 
verandas, but nothing so massed and distinct as 
the ferns. In one corner of the 
veranda is a little group of tea- 
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roses. These Hadji is warned not 
to neglect. But they do not flour- 
ish. No temperate flowers seem 
to. Violets, of course, are out of 
the question. Once we had some 
nasturtium seeds sent from home, 
and some sweet peas. With fear 
and trembling they were planted 
on the shady side of the bunga- 
low, and were covered on all sides 
with a thatching of dead palm- 
leaves. ‘The seeds came up in no 
time—the sweet peas first. They 
simply tore into existence. They 
seemed to grow yards every day. 
It was a desperate race that they 
were in a hurry to be over with. 
They climbed over their sticks 
and grabbed at strings tied to the 
veranda. They grew long and 
thin and stringy, and with a final 
effort reached the veranda railing, 
and ended in thread-like tendrils. 
Then all together they turned 
yellow, and Hadji had to take 
them up. 

The nasturtiums did better. 
They, too, were not slow to leave 
the soil,and they grew amazingly. 
But they took time to put out 
numberless tiny round leaves, 
much smaller than normal nastur- 
tiums. Some of them even blos- 
somed—pale, puny flowers that 
withered up immediately. This 
seemed to take their final vitality. 
And in a short time they had 
followed the sweet peas. 








HE SEEMED TO LOVE THE HOT SUN, AND THE 
EARTH AND ALL THAT CAME OUT OF IT. 


mushroom. Altogether he made one think of 
a great toad or some slow-moving earth creature 
drowsing about the garden. He had little to 
say, but was: always ready with a smile—the 
kindliest, gentlest sort of smile, that made his 
face wonderfully sweet. It had a curious way, 
too, of deepening all the lines in his face. And 
one felt that he must have smiled all his life, 
for these lines were very deep. You always 
found yourself smiling back quite unconsciously 
—but somehow you could not help it. 

He was true to his letters, and proved a tire- 
less worker, which of course is most unusual 
for a Javanese or for any of the brown archi- 
pelago people. But he seemed to love the hot 
sun, and the earth and all that came out of it. 

He had a way, too, of bringing things out of 
the earth that was marvelous. His seeds seemed 
to sprout almost before they were in the ground, 
and in an incredibly short time were cutting 
their teeth in rows of tiny green points. Every 
day he watered them, and while they were 
young kept them shaded with a thatching of 
palm-leaves. Otherwise the sun would have 
scorched them in no time. 

The first thing you knew these tiny shoots 
were inches high, with leaves unfolding as 
you looked. They grew so fast that the earth 
about them seemed breaking, and any day you 
expected to see them leap out of the ground 
with their roots after them. Soon they would 
press with their heads against the thatching, 
and some would push through the cracks. 
Then Hadji knew they were strong enough to 
face the sun, and took away the palm-leaves. 

It was the same story with everything he 
touched. He pressed and patted a slip into the 
ground—and it was a bush with birds nesting 
in its branches. He planted a row of barren 
stumps—and with the speed of Aaron’s rod they 
put forth leaves and became trees. His vines 
reached out a hundred hands and pulled after 
them great trains of green. He grafted a bough 
of alam: dus, and it seemed no time before the 
great, lin yellow velvet blossoms were falling 
in the driv vay. 

Our gare | was never empty while Hadji 
was there. When other gardens drew breath 
for a fresh blossoming, ours flamed suddenly 





There were many things on the 
verandas and in the garden whose 
names none of us knew—curi- 
ously tangled vines with small, 


| brilliant flowers, and plants with vivid, odd- 


shaped leaves, and shrubs unlike anything we 
had ever seen. 

Strangely enough, Hadji was ignorant, not | 
only of the names of these plants, but of nearly 
everything that grew in the garden. Yet he 
knew the habits of all these plants, what soil 
was best for them, how much or how little sun 
they would stand. 

There was little system about our garden. 
Things grew any way and anywhere, and 
doubtless seemed to passers-by a sort of wilder- 
ness. But Hadji had a great respect for life, 
and we had a great respect for Hadji, so things 
grew as they pleased. 

Before we came some one had planted in the 
four corners of the garden four flames-of-the- 
forest. They were huge trees with great red 
flowers gleaming all through them. These 
flowers had little scent and looked like bits of 
tissue-paper. It was the same with many of 
our plants and flowers. They grew because they 
could not help themselves, and they ended in a 
blast of color that was not fragrant, or delicate, 
or very nice to look at—a sort of extra burst of 
energy on nature’s part. 

There were palms scattered every where—sago- 
palms, coconuts, and one ugly traveller’s-paim 
that flared out like a fan. Some of the sticks 
of this were always getting rusty and hanging 
down, and making its corner look untidy. 
Behind the house were some areca-palms, the 
betelnut sort, tall, thin-bodied trees with a top- 
knot of leaves and a noisy habit of dropping 
nuts at night. 

There was another palm, too. We could 
never find out what kind it was. It was almost 
hidden under a vine that draped it like a sort 
of petticoat below and tight about the top like 
an old-fashioned basque. There was another 
palm close beside it, growing out of the mass of 
green, shaped like a parasol. At a distance 
this looked for all the world like a woman trail- 
ing across the lawn. 

We were shut off from the road, and the 
herds going to graze, and the rest of the world, 





by a high bamboo hedge. It was very old and 
very thick, and had been trimmed and cut) 
years before we lived behind it. Once a month | 


Hadji brought two other k’buns to help clip it. 
They hacked away at the loose sprays with 
murderous-looking knives with curved blades 
and heavy handles. ‘These men kept the grass 
short, and brought down their sickles so slowly 
and carefully that it was always a surprise to 
see the grass fall. 


One morning Hadji did not come. This had 


| never happened before, and we sent to the 


village. Hadji was there and, as we had feared, | 
very ill. He would not let us get a doctor; he 


very quiet about it, very gentle. But he re-| 
fused absolutely to do anything for himself. 
He knew he was dying,—he said so,—but he 
was ready to die. He was an old man, he said, | 
and his work was finished. } 

‘Two days after I heard a strange murmuring 
and beating of gongs coming down the road. 
I could see a straggling crowd of people—some 
Malay, the k’buns, our house peon and a 
handful of Chinese. They were singing a 
shrill sort of chant and scattering papers along | 
the road. Four great fellows strode ahead with | 
a burden on their shoulders. Behind them 
came two Malays with a gong. Then I gota 
whiff of incense—and they passed on down the 
road, 

For a long time I caught broken snatches of 
sound and the booming of the gong. Then it 
all died away—and the garden stretching about 
me seemed suddenly grown empty and desolate. 


TAME FOXES. 





ard make the most charming pets if taken 
when young, declares Col. J. 8S. Talbot, | 
the author of ‘‘Foxes at Home.’’ They soon 
become perfectly tame, are as playful as kittens, | 
and become much attached to their masters, but 
they will not bear being mauled, pulled about 
or worried. 

I once had a very tame vixen which was | 
given me when she was almost full grown. 
She used to jog along with me when out for a 
walk, and hunt rabbits with my _ spaniels 
manifesting the greatest delight whenever i 
came to fetch her for a stroll. The spaniels 
were much disgusted at what I suppose they 
considered her wildness and want of training, 
and whenever she went away in hot pursuit of 
a bunny they immediately came to heel, and 
looked at me as much as to say, ‘‘She deserves 
a good licking when she comes back.’ 

Kitty, however, never either deserved nor got 
a licking. She invariably, on catching a rabbit, 
bolted with it to some distance, and having 
carefully buried it, immediately returned to look 
for another. 

I have never noticed Kitty, or a wild fox for | 
that matter, ever attempt to catch anything by 
stealth, or approach closer to her prey by 
crouching or crawling, as a cat would on a 
bird. Whenever she saw a fowl or rabbit fifty 
or sixty yards off she invariably went straight | 
for it, and before the wretched victim seemed | 
to realize what was the matter she was within | 
a stride or two, and then escape was almost 
impossible. 

t is seldom one has the chance of seeing a 
wild fox catch his prey, and when I have been 
lucky enough to do so they either rushed up at 
sight without the slightest attempt at conceal- 
ment, or pretended to trot unconcernedly by, and 
then made a sudden spring when within a} 
few feet of their victim. 





® ® 


HIS ONLY COMFORT. 


he building of an ‘‘interurban’’ line of rail- 

way along each side of the St. Joseph 
River, in Michigan, threatens to destroy the 
practical monopoly of the commerce on that 
beautiful and historic stream enjoyed for so 
many years by the little steamboat May 
Graham. 


A city man on his summer vacation, while 
taking a trip up the river on the May Graham, 
was expressing his regret at the prospect. 

‘*What would you do, captain,’’ he asked, 
‘‘if business should fall off to such an extent 
that you had to take this boat off the river?’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said jolly Captain Fikes, who has 
been both captain and pilot of the little craft 
for nearly thirty-one years, as he deftly steered 
his boat between a sand-bar on one side and a 
snag on the other, ‘‘if it wasn’t that I’ve got 
a good farm and a hardware store, and that I’m 
only steamboating for fun, I reckon I’d come 
mighty near breakin’ my heart over it.’’ 


& 


A CHANCE YET. 


he future sometimes holds events which may 
be counted upon with as much certainty as 
the rise of the sun or the ebb of the tide. Little 
Abner knew by experience what to expect, and 
he voices his dark prophecy in the Chicago 
News. 

Hiram, making his way up-stream, saw 
little Abner fishing from the bank. No shining, 
scaly spoil, however, attested to his luck. 

**Ain’t ye ketched nothing yit, Abner?’’ he 
shouted. 

_‘*Nope,’”’ replied Abner. ‘‘I ain’t been home 
yit.”’ 


NOR TO-MORROW’S. 
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he young matron entered the bakeshop with 
an air of determination. Punch adds that 
she appeared to be bound to have the facts of 
the case. 
** Are these buns to-day’s?’’ she asked of the 
attendant. ‘‘ Because an es I bought here yes- 
terday weren’t.’’ 
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Misses’ Fur Set. 
Given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and $1.80 extra, post- 
age included. Price $3.25, post-paid. 
This Fur Set is of a size adapted for schoolgirls. 


It consists of a flat Muff, and a Stole about 54 inches 
Each is made of brown cony with stripes in 


Fur Muff. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and $1.25 extra, post- 
age and packing included. Price $2.75, 


llow-style brown cony Muff, 
satin lining, full size and ex- 





Child’s Fur Set. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 75 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $1.75, 


This pretty Child's Set is made of white fur, ermine 
It consists of a late style Muff and Collar 
with sateen. Makes a beautiful holida t for a 
It is especially adapted for a child of six years 

The ends Jo Collar are finished with 
e 


lined 


Muff is decorated with 








rosette, and is also provided with a 


> Fur-Banded Cap. 


. Given only to Companion subscribers for 

one new subscription and 60 cents extra, 

postage included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 

This Cap is made of fine quality black kersey cloth, 

i velvet-lined vizor = te It 

also has a band of fur, which may be turned down 

for the protection of the ears and neck. 
known in the trade as “‘water mink.” 


This fur is 
Sizes 6% to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 


Mass. 
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Even a Child 
Can Use It 


Home-made paste made 
with flour is as mussy and 
troublesome to make as it is 
unsatisfactory to use. 

Theordinary kind of Photo- 
Library Paste sold in jars is 
also unsatisfactory to use be- 
cause the paste dries up and 
hardens in the jar, and you 
have to moisten or thin it 
before using—and this is why 
the manufacturers of this kind 
of paste had to invent the 
" water well." 

The new and better way 
» buy = use ee . to 

uy a of Jellitac 
ae Powder, which is sim- 
a ready-made snow-white 
Prove rary Paste from 
which the water has been 
evaporated. 


Jellitac 
Paste 


consequently takes no longer to get just exactly right than to thin down ordinary Library 
Paste in jars by adding water from the " water well," and as you mix it only as you need it, 
your paste is always ready and always perfect, no matter what the weather or how old the 
powder. For these reasons Jellitac Paste will never sour, freeze, dry up or get lumpy, nor 
will it ever blister or discolor. Its purity of color and its cleanliness also make it the only 
safe paste for use in the School, Home or Office. _Jellitac Paste is also the cheapest, as a 
penny paste packet makes a cupful, while a 10-cent size package makes over a quart. 


Trya package and get Paste- Wise. 


Stationers, photo-supply stores and school-supply dealers all sell Jellitac. 
If you do not find it, send us 10 cents and we will mail you a package. 

















TO DEALERS.— Write for Samples, Prices, etc., and lear 
how Jellitac will double your present sales and profits on Paste. 


ARTHUR S. HOYT, 90F West Broadway, 


New York. ( : 
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The Winslow All-Clamp Extension Skate. 


KATING is the royal winter sport. 


All-Clamp Extension Skate is one of our most attractive offers. 


To thoroughly enjoy it you must have only perfect skates. 


The Winslow 


This popularity is largely due to two reasons. 


First, the care taken by the manufacturer to produce a skate of undoubted durability and perfection of construction, 


and second, to the adoption of the Extension foot-plate feature. 
Parents need no longer feel that money paid for a pair of skates is 


of the foot plate with the growth of the foot. 
money thrown away. 


This invention enables a boy to extend the length 


Their children cannot now outgrow them. 
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Hockey Runners. 








_ Boe 


Speed Runners. 

















Short Runner Extension Skate. 








Winslow’s Short Runner Extension Skate. 


This style is shown in the large cut. The runners are made of cast steel and 
are detachable. The Skates are quickly fastened to the feet by adjustable clamps and 
lever. When once set, no key or wrench is necessary. Thousands of these Skates are 
in use by our subscribers. 
to end of toe. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 10 cents extra. 
Price $1.25. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver; or by mail on 
receipt of 50 cents extra. 


St. Nicholas Hockey Skates, Nickel-Plated. 


These Skates, which are also made by Winslow, have a full key fastening 
and are especially adapted to the game of hockey. The runners are made from the 
best quality cast steel, highly polished. 
weight of metal to withstand the roughest play. 
and buffed. Sizes from 9 to 12 inches. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 30 cents extra. 
Price $1.50. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver ; or sent]by mail on 
receipt of 50 cents extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The entire Skate is nickel-plated 


| 
| 


When ordering state exact length of boot from end of heel | 


Winslow’s Hockey and Speed Runners. 

These are shown in position in the miniature cuts. Either can be attached, if 
desired, to the Extension Short Runner style shown in the large cut. Price of either 
Hockey or Speed Runner, 75 cents. If sent by mail, include 20 cents extra per pair for 
postage. These Runners are made of fine welded steel, hardened and tempered. 


| Many thousands of our subscribers who own a pair of Winslow’s Extension Skates 


The brackets are made of extra quality and | 


extra. 


201 Columbus Avenue, 


will be glad of the opportunity to secure a pair of either of these blades. 


The “ Black Hawk’’ Snow-Shoes. 


These Shoes are made with a turned-up Canadian toe, good quality rawhide netting, 
and are closely woven. We offer three sizes: No. 1, 9 x 28 inches, for children; 


No. 2, 114 x 37 inches, for ladies and boys; No. 3, 14 x 42 inches, for men. 
No. 1. Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and $1.20 
extra. Price $2.25. 


No. 2. Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and $1.80 
extra. Price $3.25. 

No. 3. Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and $2 
Price $4.25. In every case sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 


Boston, Massachusett: . 














